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THE RITUALISTS AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


‘ier: present aspect of the Ritualistic difficulty in the 

Church of England is very perplexing to religious 
Liberals. By that term we understand, not persons who 
consider all religious beliefs unworthy shackles upon human 
intelligence, but those who are for absolute liberty of belief 
and worship and absolute social equality between the various 
believers and worshippers. Forced conformity has to such 
persons a very ugly sound, especially if their historic con- 
sciences remind them that the Basis of conformity has never 
been that care for individual liberty which it is now supposed 
to serve. Divines of the present day may tell us that con- 
formity is a convenient compromise, and that believers and 
worshippers of all shades and “uses” may reasonably, for 
the sake of peace, agree to accept a moderate standard. But 
the original idea of conformity was that of absolute truth 
and obligation. The people of England in the old days were 
called on to accept their Prayer-books and abide by them, 
not because they were convenient, but because they were 
exactly expressive of religious truth. And it appears even 
in our own day as if this narrow and harsh construction were 
inseparable from compelled conformity. We may treat the 
Prayer-book as a mere convenient standard of what itself 
calls decency, but directly we enforce it we come into collision 
with consciences which find in the Prayer-book as interpreted 
from the conformity point of view no expression of their 
most cherished religious ideas. This is to them intolerable. 
Are they to leave the Church, or are they to be accommo- 
dated with a reasonable license of nonconformity within it ? 

The Privy Council has decided that at any rate the latter 
solution shall not be adopted ; and the Ritualists are con- 
sidering whether they shall adopt the former. To this grave 
issue has come a controversy which has, till now, been held 
a mere unnecessary disturbance of the peace of the Church. 
The late Archbishop used to mildly remonstrate with the 
Ritualists about their embroidery and their incense, just as 
a good-natured, heavy father might dilate to his sons upon 
the bad taste of loud waistcoats and neck scarfs; and when 
he found that the vestments meant something, he paid the 
Ritualists the compliment of infusing a highly eucharistic 
tone into all his communications with them on the subject 
of public worship, betraying the same sort of reverence for 
the Lord’s Supper which a Protestant, who does not desire 
to be offensive in Catholic society, exhibits for the Virgin 
Mary. But the Ritualists are not satisfied with these empty 
courtesies. They want to acknowledge in their worship the 
Real Presence of the body and blood of the Saviour in the 





sacramental and sacrificial elements. The Privy Council 
refuses them the liberty of so acknowledging it. Dr. Pusey | 
says, “ Never mind ; we can express our belief in many 


ways not amenable to the law, and we must teach the Real 
Presence more strenuously than ever.” Other eminent High 
Churchmen say the same ; and a great meeting of Ritualists 
resolve upon a Real Presence Propagandism as the only 
effectual compensation for the submissions they have to make 
in ritual, But by this they are only postponing an issue 
which must come, and which will come very quickly. May 
a clergyman profess belief in the Real Presence ? That is the 
question. Mr, Bennett, of Frome, has professed that belief, 
and he is to be prosecuted for it. On the issue of that trial 
will turn the secession or the continuance in the Church of 
England of a large body of able, devoted, and, in their present 
mood at least, not illiberal clergymen. What are religious 
Liberals to hope for at such a juncture ? 

In choosing their side they cannot shut out from view that 
sacerdotalism is the eternal foe of religious liberty. The 
Ritualists are in some respects liberal. They talk with 
respect of John Wesley, and permit themselves sympathies 
not of the usual bigoted ecclesiastical type. But their 
liberality is not very intelligible, and in a weak party may be 
supposed to arise from a sense of being at the mercy of their 
enemies. There is nothing in their faith to suggest, or even 
permit liberality. Sacerdotalism demands, more or less, a 
surrender of the individual judgment, and the ultra-sacra- 
mental theory is an appreciable retrogression towards the 
unspiritual bondage of the Church in its ritual days. As 
judging between religions, critics who stand without may 
admit quite freely that Protestantism must be more favour- 
able to liberty and liberality than Catholicism, of which the 
Ritualists reintroduce into the English Church the most 
distinctive feature. Mr. Mill, who is not a religionist of 
either faith, and who judges each rather severely, awards 
the palm without hesitation to Protestantism, as best adapted 
for the free development of the individual. So also Lord 
Macaulay, who had no religious fanaticism, attached to Pro- 
testantism all his ideas of popular enfranchisement in modern 
times. There can be no doubt that, little as he was disposed 
to bigotry, he would have regarded with horror the idea of 
the Church of England again accepting the great typical 
doctrine of the Church from whose benighting sway England 
so happily escaped into light and freedom, It is perhaps 
difficult for us, in these latest days, to attach so much im- 
portance to the exclusion from the Church of the enslaving 
tendencies of Popery, but we are bound to give due weight 
to the permanent characteristics of the sacerdotal system, 
and to admit that the maintenance of Protestantism is an 
object which appeals irresistibly to those who consider 
religious liberty the first essential of religion. 

On the other hand, is it liberty for a clergyman to be 
denied the privilege of professing a doctrine such as the Real 
Presence, which, after all, is not contrary to any universal 
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Christian verity, and which has suddenly been found com- 
forting to a considerable number ef Churchmen? Qn this 
point there are graye doubts, and the tendengy of many of 
our best and most large-minded churchmen, such ag Arch- 
bishop Tait, would probably be to encourage all practicable 
latitude. The same may be said of religious Liberals in 
general. When they accept a State Church, they prefer that 
it should be Protestant, but they insist that it should be 
broad. They do not believe in an Establishment which 
excludes any considerable number of citizens by rigidity of 
creed or doggedness of ritual order. And when any of 
those times of crisis arrive which Mr. Gladstone mentions in 
his “Chapter of Autobiography,” Liberals demand either 
disestablishment, as Mr. Gladstone suggests, or a considerable 
relaxation of creed or rite, as Lord Amberley proposes. The 
Ritualists therefore have, prima facie, a very good oppor- 
tunity of being protected by a considerable force of Liberal 
opinion. But against this must be placed the fact that the 
Privy Council has decided against them on ritual, and the 
probability that the same tribunal will decide against them 
on doctrine. It may not be at first apparent why the 
decision of a supreme court on certain legal points should 
exercise any influence on the view religious Liberals take of 
ritualistic development ; but alittle reflection will make it 
clear. Impartial Liberals, who do not value the State 
establishment of religion, are for freedom in the form of as 
many sects as religionists choose to divide themselves into. 
Impartial Liberals, who are friendly to the idea of a national 
Church, are for freedom in the shape of an easy compre- 
hension of many varieties of faith me lian But, while 
many varieties may be comprehended, there are certain 
extremes which may prove incompatible ; and so the very 
existence of a national Church may be in danger. 
This is apparently the situation at present. After 
much bickering and jealousy, the Ritualists and the Pro- 
testants have blazed out at each other. An explosion has 
taken place in one of the workings, and, though only local, 
it indicates the presence of an element which may at any 
moment fire the whole mine, The Church of England is 
in danger of being riven asunder because the candles of 
the Ritualists must ignite the fire-damp of the Low Church- 
men. It becomes, therefore, a question whether the prin- 
ciple of a State Church is worth preserving. Those Liberals 
who think so are bound to favour a restriction of the 
Church’s comprehensiveness, which is at variance with 
their principles; and they accept with satisfaction the 
{ndgment of the Privy Council, which, while curtailing 
iberty, secures liberty, The explanation of this posture of 
affairs is very simple. If a national Church is peculiarly 
favourable to religious liberty Liberals are bound to pre- 
serve it. 


will be done to religious liberty in general by diminishing 
certain liberties in particular than by permitting the Church 
to go to pieces. It is this question which the Committee 
of Council have practically decided, It was not formally 
before them: nominally, of course, they were bound to 
maintain the Church at all hazards; but actually, they 
had to decide whether it was wiser to permit Ritualism to 
destroy the Church, or to pronounce a decision which 
should destroy Ritualism. 

The Court preferred the latter policy, and will probably 
adhere to it. Some may think it strange to speak of the 
policy of a court which is bound by legal considerations and 
authorities. But we need not trouble ourselves with that 
consideration. As causes and suits rise through the grada- 
tion of tribunals appointed to determine them, each appeal 
is found to bring the suitors into an atmosphere freer from 
technicality, and more distinctly governed by general prin- 
ciples. The rulings of the Court of Queen’s Bench, for 
instance, on such subjects as martial law and the press have 
lately presented examples of the adaptation of the juris- 
prudence of the country to the facts of the latest civilization 
and to the most advanced convictions of general intelligent 
opinion. The highest courts of judicature would cease to 
be respected if this were not so; their decisions would 
become simply useless, and ceaseless discord would prevail 
where they now command ment. The Privy Council 
has not, for some years past, been in ecclesiastical matters a 
mere interpreter of formularies and articles. It has prac- 
tically become the missing link between the State and the 
Church. It subdues the Church to the requirements of the 
State, and it arrives at those requirements by an intelligent 
appreciation of the operative and influential opinion of society. 
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If with too much liberty within its pale it is | further instructions from his Government. 


likely to fall, the question must arise whether more harm | little doubt, however, as to the nature of those instructions 
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For some time the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal were firmly in favour of comprehension. The 
Gorham decision, the Colenso judgment, and others esta- 
blished the widest latitude of belief. This was a distinct 
recognition of the voice of opinion which declared that the 
Establishment would be impossible as the Church of educated 
men if dogma were too strictly interpreted. The Privy 
Council has now given a judgment which will check the 
liberty of certain extreme clergy, but they have done so in 
accordance with the opinion of society, that Ritualism must 
be stopped in order that the Church may be preserved ; and 
also in accordance with their own general persuasions in 
favour of liberty and comprehension, because they no doubt 
felt that the liberty heretofore secured would be worthless 
if the Church were permitted to be alienated from the 
affections of the many by the extravagances of the few. Of 
the policy of the judgment in the interest of the Church of 
England we have no doubt. Of its merits in point of Liberal- 
ism we may sum up our criticism thus :—Those Liberals who 
regard a national Church as a very valuable friend to liberty 
of belief and worship are bound to be satisfied with it; 
those Liberals who think religion and freedom are alike 
served by the absence of all connection between Church and 
State will regard the judgment as a ticklish experiment, and 
will observe with interest the spread of anti-State-Church 
opinions amongst the Ritualists which it has already occa- 
sioned. Perhaps by the time Mr. Samuel Morley has made 
up his mind to be a Churchman the High Churchmen will 
have resolved to become Dissenters. 








THE CONFERENCE. 


then Conference seems likely to end in disappointment, as 

might have been expected. It cannot be denied that 
the cause of this failure—if failure it should end in—is the 
incomprehensible attitude of the great Powers towards 
Greece. When the plenipotentiaries met for the first time on 
Saturday last, M. Rangabé, the Greek representative, claimed 
to sit on an equality with the other Ministers, and, on this 
being denied him, he withdrew from the Conference, 
pending the receipt of further instructions from his 
Government. The inequality of which he complains 
consists in the fact t whereas the representative 
of Turkey is allowed not only to discuss, but to vote, 
he who appears for the other party to the quarrel, is only 
to be permitted to join in the deliberations of the council, 
but is to have no voting power. At the subsequent 
sittings, on Tuesday and Thursday, M. Rangabé was absent 
and at the time we are writing he had not received any 
There can be 


when they do arrive. It is impossible for Greece to submit 
to conditions so humiliating. Whatever Ministry might 
be in power in that country of many Ministries, the King 
would be obliged to repel such an attempt to place him, 
untried, as a culprit at the bar of Europe. The Greek people, 
whatever their faults, are not wanting in patriotic feeling. 
Like all small and weak nations, they have even an irrita 
sense of their own dignity and importance, and they would 
probably make a revolution in a day if their rulers consented 
to lower the national flag before the Mussulman. The 
Hellenic Government is not likely to do so, unless under 
some pressure which it would be impossible to resist ; and, 
as Greece will probably have the countenance of Russia in 
resisting this attempt upon her self-respect, the prospects of 
peace are at present anything but hopeful. 

The alleged reason for the distinction is that only thoge 
Powers who were parties to the Treaty of Paris, in 1856, 
can be admitted to vote ; that Turkey was a party to that 
treaty, while Greece was not; and that, consequently, 
Turkey may sit as a judge in her own case, while Greece 
is only suffered to appear as a supplicant. The distino- 
tion is pedantic in form, and singularly unjust in spirit. 
It has no reference to any principle of fairness or reason, 
and it is preposterous to suppose that the Greek Govern- 
ment could recognise it. It places the two parties to the 
quarrel in two widely different positions ; gives to Turkey, 
the complainant, the power of influencing, in an important 
degree, the final decision of the Conference, and leaves 
Greece defenceless against the assault of her enemy. The 
position taken up by Russia on the question is not as yet 
clearly defined. It is rumoured that Prince Metternich has 
severely censured the conduct of Greece in having waited 
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till the meeting of the Conference before making known her 
intentions ; and, indeed, it is not obvious why the objec- 
tion was not made earlier. But Count Stackelberg, the 
Russian ambassador at Paris, is said to have conceded the 
substance of the claim put forward by Greece, which 
Russia considers in itself natural and justifiable, though 
she objects to the form. It is, therefore, not at all probable 
that, should a rupture ensue, Russia will be found opposed 
to Greece. What other allies she may obtain is yet a 
matter of very considerable doubt. 

Such being the present situation, the future looks even 
more threatening than it did two or three weeks ago. 
Should the Greek Government submit to the humiliation of 
accepting at the Conference an ignominious position, the 
effect on the popular mind in Greece itself may be of a 
disastrous nature. Should the Government refuse, it will 
yet be open to the other plenipotentiaries to continue 
the Conference without the Greek Minister. But what 
moral value will belong to any decision at which they may 
arrive under such circumstances—with Greece absent from 
the council, and absent as the result of an act of high- 
handed injustice, against which all Europe will protest ? By 
the determination which the great Powers have formed, it is 
impossible to deny that the position of Greece has 
been improved in the estimation of the world. Her 
cause was not unimpeachable before; however natural 
may be her sympathy with the Cretans, she has 
certainly defied the principles of international law, 
and the usage of civilized nations, by the aid she 
has given to the insurgents. But the injustice to 
which it is now sought to subject her places her on a 
pedestal of right to which she had hardly elevated her- 
self. Turkey has much to say on the original question. 
She has for the last two years quietly submitted to a 
series of attacks on one of her possessions which Greece 
had organized beneath the protection of her own weakness. 
The bad government of the little Hellenic kingdom has 
not encouraged Europe in general to desire an increase 
of territory for the court of Athens; and this, taken in 
combination with the still general fear of Russian aggran- 
disement, would probably have thrown the chief amount 
of sympathy into the scale of the Ottoman. But the 
resolution of the Powers has created a feeling for Greece 
such as did not previously exist in this part of the 
world. Injustice is always a short-sighted policy, and in 
the present instance it may be a dangerous one. 


Meanwhile the position which England has taken in this 
matter is sufficiently significant. If we are to interpret it 
according to the logic of facts, it means that we shall 
adhere to our avowed policy of non-intervention so long 
as there is no quarrel in which we can intervene ; but 
that, so soon as any squabble arises, we must needs 
assume the part of mediator and mentor. That the 
present diplomatic imbroglio is already on the point of 
becoming ludicrous, and that it almost certainly will result 
in an ignominious failure to secure the ends set before it, 
does not offer much consolation. Similar farces have, in 
European history, led to gigantic tragedies; and if the 
Conference now sitting in Paris do not precipitate a 
catastrophe, we shall not have the prudence and con- 
sistency of Western statesmen to thank. England has 
no sympathy with a barbarian Power which im 
disabilities on her Christian subjects; nor has she been 
taught to have much confidence in the nation to which that 
Power is now opposed. That our part in the Conference 
may disappear with the Conference itself, without provoking 
the serious consequences which sometimes follow the most 
well-intentioned, but foolish, political actions, is the best 
aeme we can hope for from the present condition of 

rs. 








AUSTRIA AND THE POPE. 


N° wonder the Pope is displeased with the turn which 

events have taken in Austria. When the prospects 
of his Holiness were at their dismallest—when it was con- 
sidered probable that, sooner or later, Isabella of Spain would 
have to gather together her jewels, including Marfori, and 
fly her country—when Garibaldi menaced from without, and 
internal conspiracies had nigh driven the Papal police dis- 
tracted—all true Catholics saw that for the head of the 
Church there yet remained one friendly shelter. If the rest 


of the world were given up to godless rapine and violence, 
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_ tative of the Apostles. 





the Pope might still find a haven in Schénbrunn, and 
peaceful seclusion in the dark green alleys thereof. Francis 
Joseph, a true son of the Church, would lay a guiding finger 
upon his ghostly father’s arm, and guard from outer turmoil 
and the dissensions of revolutionary infidels the represen- 
Indeed, there were a great many 
reasons why the Pope. should look to Austria for future 
succour. A vast majority of her people are Catholics; they 
had hitherto submitted meekly to priestly rule ; history had 
hallowed these tentative sympathies, and made them almost 
an hereditary duty ; the Emperor was known to be a bigoted 
Catholic ; the traditions of the empire were especially 
Catholic in antagonism to the Protestant feeling of her 
northern rival, Prussia ; while there was scarcely another 
Court in Europe at which the Pope would have been an 
appropriate guest. Perhaps it was the advisers of the Pope, 
rather than the Pope himself, who took this view of the 
position ; for his Holiness, despite the rather melancholy 
tone of some of his later utterances, has never seemed to 
anticipate any sudden necessity for his withdrawal from 
temporal power. Speaking, a few days ago, of the many 
assaults upon Rome which have been made by her divers 
enetnies, he comforted himself and his friends in the following 
words :—“ God neverallowed any prince tosit on the sepulchre 
of the two great Apostles, which is the seat of His vicary. 
Such are the teachings of history, and the contemporaries 
have forgotten history. At the sight of so many thrones 
overthrown in Europe, they fancy that the Roman one, 
abandoned and left without assistance, will also fall down. 
But, even if I were deserted by all and left alone—which 
will not happen, I hope—TI should speak as I do now, and 
my voice would find for ever an echo through the world 
and as Heaven has promised assistance to us, that assiet- 
ance cannot fail. I am confident that that assistance will 
be extended to all of you: the Lord will protect you.” All 
the same, the Pope is only human, with human weaknesses 
of faith ; and, in the event of surrounding circumstances 
looking very threatening, we can well understand how even 
he would like to have the consciousness that there was an 
open (earthly) door behind him. Of such a consciousness he 
must have been ; and it was probably not un- 
grateful to him. It provided against a certain risk, how- 
ever remote; and such provisions are pleasant to the most 
contented and hopeful of men.. But with the blow of 
Sadowa, the advent of Baron Beust to power, and the trans- 
formation of a statesman whom German Liberals have 
always regarded with distrust into an active and consistent 
reformer, the Pope’s kindly anticipations of Austrian 
friendship and possible future help must have suffered an 
awkward chill, First came the alliance with Calvinistic 
Hungary ; then the aggressive raid upon the Concordat ; 
and now the Pope himself, in his own proper person, 
is put at defiance. The attitude of the Catholic clergy 
towards the Government has been of late most an- 
tagonistic ; and the open protests made by them 
against the recent legislation upon marriage contracts 
have apparently driven the Government into a posi- 
tion which no one would have expected that a Govern- 
ment of Francis Joseph could ever reach. It appears that 
two new laws, which complete the movement towards ren- 
dering the marriage ceremony merely a civil contract, haye 
greatly exasperated the clergy, as this further emancipation 
from clerical control is looked upon by the people as a 
warning directed to the Church to abstain from intermeddling 
in State affairs, That the Pope should have been moved to 
publish a letter in an Ultramontane journal, denouncing 
these encroachments on priestly prerogative, is not sur- 
prising, when we consider how apt his Holiness is to fulmi- 
nate at certain times and seasons against men and things 
who are equally disregardant of his wrath. But it is sur- 
prising—happening in Austria—that the journal in question 
has been seized for the publication of the Papal manifesto, 
This decisive and significant step, and the relative positions 
of Austria and Rome, suggest one or two further con- 
siderations, which are of some importance at this moment. 
The ordinary war rumours are once more on the wing. 
An alliance between Austria and France is openly talked of 
as an accomplished fact by men whose information is not 
solely derived from the surmises of Parisian correspondents. 
Austria is suspected of aiming at a reversal of the decision of 
1866 ; and Baron Beust’s plea of self-defence in asking for 
an army of 800,000 men is looked upon as the best excuse 
possible for the introduction of one of the details which could 
not well be suppressed. France is asked to help that Power 
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to dominate Germany which is farthest removed from her 
own borders, and therefore least dangerous to her. It is 
easy to understand how an empire might refuse to submit to 
the arbitrament of war, where there is a general belief that 
the causes of her defeat were one or two palpable blunders, 
and not inherent weakness. Above all one can understand 
how Austria, the mother of the small States of Germany, 
views her present relegation with a bitter and envious anger ; 
and how willingly she would welcome any chance which 
might restore her to her old and proud position. But, on 
the other hand, we have been led to believe by the recent 
conduct of public affairs that any such unwise and 
untimely aspirations had almost disappeared ; and that 
Austria had resolved to devote herself to the far more useful 
and appropriate task of internal reconstruction. Indeed, 
the logic of facts, so far as Austria is concerned, points to the 
impossibility of war. Austria dare not go towar in her present 
condition. Bohemia, never exuberantly loyal, is now sullen 
and jealous of Hungarian precedence. Moravia is her com- 
panion in covert antagonism. The Sclavs of the South are 
as much shut out by the dualistic principle from the German 
half of Austria as they are from their old enemies the Hun- 
garians. And as for the Hungarians themselves, we regret 
to hear that the friendly terms of conciliation held out by 
Austria have not secured that consolidation which was de- 
sirable. At present the Deak party is losing ground, while 
the Kossuth party is gainivg adherents, who clamour for the 
autonomy of Hungary, irrespective of consequences to the 
rest of the empire. It is impossible to believe that the 
steady progress of liberal reform which has gone on uninter- 
ruptedly since Baron Beust took the helm of affairs has been 
merely a cloak to cover military designs. If so, why need 
these reforms have been so bold, and, in some cases, dan- 
gerous? If Austria’s only object was to conciliate her sub- 
jects and bribe them into undertaking a new war of Germanic 
precedence, she was not bound so toshake up the foundations 
of her political system that years must elapse before they can 
properly be cemented together again. And this fight between 
the priests and the Government is an instance in point. Baron 
Beust was not looking at Prussia when he undertook to 
dispute the influence of the Pope in the Austrian Empire. 
It was the alliance of Italy with Prussia in the sammer of 
1866 that diverted half of the Austrian troops southward, 
and helped to produce the disaster of Kéniggriitz ; and it is 
not likely that Baron Beust, merely to blind the eyes of his 
adopted country, would go out of his way to oppose that 
Power which is most hateful to Italy. Catholic Austria 
cannot compete with Protestant Prussia in detestation of 
the Pope ; and such a course of action as we have described 
on the part of Austria simply points to an honest determina- 
tion to prosecute these wise aud liberal measures of reform 
which are paving the way for the consolidation of that com- 
posite State. Austria, as we have said before, is too busy 
to go to war ; and she would not encumber her hands with 
these domestic political entanglements if she expected to go 
to war. If Austria fights, she will be forced to fight; and 
at present, at least, there seems no reasonable ground for 
apprehending any such compulsion, Tt is not in prosecution 
of a secret alliance with France, with intent to risk another 
and immediate European war, that she has thrown down 
the gage of battle before the Catholic clergy and bearded 
the Pope himself. 








THE FIVE SHOEMAKERS. 


MVHE five shocmakers who were acquitted at the Central 

Criminal Court ou Weduesday last are not as pic- 
turesque historical figures as the five contumacious bishops ; 
but their case aud the decision of the jury are full of interest, 
and are tanch more important than might at first sight 
appear, There is beginuing to dawn upon the public mind 
a conviction that all trade-unionists are not pupils of 
Mr. Broadhead; aud that, although trade-unions have 
again and again committed acts of gross folly and gross 
injustice, the reason of their existence may not be of their 
own seeking. It is notovious that the men are more willing 
to consent to the formation of councils of arbitration than 
the masters are. ‘The majority of English employers are 
disinclined to adopt a simple and efficient expedient which 
has been in use in France for over sixty years; while 
numerous spokesmen of the artisans have advocated the 
construction of these conciliative courts, which would remove 
so much wrong, so much pecuniary loss, and bad feeling on 





both sides. The desire on the part of the men to come to 
some such compromise is leading to a more charitable con- 
struction upon their other acts on the part of the } ublic ; 
and the details of the recent trial of these five shoemakers 
will strengthen the impression. It was clearly shown that 
the men in question had resorted to nothing but the most 
harmless representations in trying to induce their fellow- 
workmen to cease working for an employer who had, as they 
alleged, reduced the price of labour. At the outset, however, 
there was a strong case against them; particularly when 
viewed in the light of the conviction of the tailors who 
were tried some time ago before Baron Bramwell. Of the 
five shoemakers, Shepherd, Brain, Cook, Emmett the 
elder, and Emmett the younger, one was the secretary of 
the East-End Union Society, another had been in the 
prosecutor's employment until the strike took place, and 
two others had formerly worked for him. After the strike 
these men were seen in front of the shoemaker’s place of 
business, talking to the workmen who were going to their 
employment. “ What did they do?” asked Mr. Justice 
Lush of the prosecutor ; whereupon Mr. Glew replied that 
“he saw them speaking to them ”—which was not very 
damning evidence. However, the men spoken to, and an 
ex-policeman who had been specially engaged to watch the 
prisoners, were examined. The ex-policeman said that the 
demeanour of the five men “ was very quiet, peaceable, and 
respectful ;’ and that he had heard Shepherd say to a child, 
“Where do you live? Do you know that this shop is 
on strike, and that you have no business to carry away 
work?” One of the workmen stated that Emmett had 
stopped him, told him the shop was on strike, and asked 
him to attend a meeting. Another described his having 
been stopped in a similar manner, and-informed “that the 
shop was on strike because of a reduction in the prices given 
for work, and that they were making it like Mr. Graves’s in 
Hackney-road.” Another witness was examined, and three 
more were in attendance ; but these were not called, as the 
evidence would have been the same in every case. 

The point at issue was the interpretation which should be 
given to the terms of the new Act, which was itself specially 
designed to qualify the somewhat vague phraseology of the 
statute of George IV. But the Act of Parliament has not 
yet been thought of which shall define the limitations of 
meaning in such an entirely relative word as “intimidation.” 
What is a simple statement of fact to one workman may be 
a threat to another. Indeed, the mere information that 
Mr. Glew’s shop was “on strike,” seems to have cowed one 
not over valiant workman into the use of prevarication. He 
denied that he had been applying for work, and gave a 
wrong address. Obviously this man looked upon the ques- 
tion as a threat ; although in itself it is not a threat, and 
could not be a threat to any sensible person. And as it is 
impossible for any Actof Parliament to legislate down to 
the exaggerated fears of dull or timorous iatellects, any more 
than to define the interpretation of a relative term, such 
interpretation must be left to the common sense of the pre- 
siding judge or that of the jury. Mr. Justice Lush said the 
question was whether an offence had been committed by the 
defendants in speaking to these workmen in the streets. 
Serjeant Parry remarked that Baron Bramwell in giving 
judgment in the tailors’ case, meant no such thing as that 
picketing of any sort was unlawful. ‘ What he said was 
that he was of opinion that if picketing should be done in a 
way which excited no reasonable alarm, and did not coerce 
or annoy those who were the subjects of it, it would be no 
offence at all.” In summing up the judge pointed out that 
the men were guilty, if, in persuading their fellow-work men, 
the defendants had sought to frighten them—in short, to 
“intimidate” them ; but that, if they only appealed to their 
reason, they were not guilty. That the common sense of 
the jury at once acquitted the prisoners might have been 
auticipated, however ominous Baron Bramwell’s late judg- 
ment seemed to render the position of the five shoemakers. 

This acquittal, however, need not be taken for more than 
it is worth by the members of trade-unions. Conjoined with 
the fact that legal protection is now granted to the moneys 
of trade-unions, it only shows that public opinion—which 
influences in a great measure the verdicts of juries, and to some 
extent the decisions of judges—is beginning to see that the 
men, as well as the masters, may have some right on their 
side in these deplorable trade quarrels which are such a dis- 
grace to our social system. But neither the imprisonment 
of the Secretary of the Bricklayers’ Society, nor the acquittal 
of the five shoemakers, means that any impunity is to be 
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granted to trade-unionists in venturing ever so little beyond 
the pale of the law. And the simple fact is that, within 
the pale of the law, the persuasion allowed to men on strike 
is almost worthless. What was the use of Emmett and his 
companions hovering for hours round Mr. Glew’s shop, if 
they could do nothing but tell the workmen that the shop 
was on strike? -The workmen knew it. 
workmen must know when they are working with a master 
who has a quarrel with the union ; and what possible good 
can be obtained by the men on strike “skating within an 
inch of the edge of the law” in statements and persuasion ? 
The men who are at work know the position of affairs per- 
fectly ; and if they choose to work, they will. Threaten 
them, and they may desist; but while there is only a 
chance of the threat being successful, ‘there is a cer- 
tainty of the threatener being imprisoned. The acquittal 
of these men, and the expressions of Mr. Justice 
Lush, are a grateful proof that the indiscriminate prejudice 
against trade-unions which so largely rules the opinions of 
people out of doors is not suffered to invade a court of justice ; 
but it does not in the least degree give license to more pro- 
nounced acts of “persuasion.” The five shoemakers wisely 
kept within the letter of the law, as the law is read in the 
light of common sense ; but another half-dozen words in one 
of their sentences might have brought upon them a different 
fate. The picket system, in short, is either illegal or it is 
worthless. To compel men to relinquish work taken under 
such circumstances, you must threaten them; and that 
particular sort of play costs a good many candles. Trade- 
unionists would be better employed if they would abandon 
picketing, and strive to help on the formation of these 
councils of arbitration of which we have spoken. It must 
be noted, however, to the honour of the shoemakers on 
strike, that arbitration had been offered to Mr. Glew. At 
a meeting held subsequently to the trial, Emmett stated that a 
proposal had been made to Mr. Glew for a conference on the 
strike between six appointed masters and six men. Mr. Glew 
would not name the masters. A very sensible observation was 
also made by Emmett in regard to the substitution of arbitra- 
tion in place of strikes, which, he said, he believed all work- 
men would be glad to have. He pointed out that arbitration, 
to be of any effect, must be compulsory, This is clearly neces- 
sary ; for if both masters and men agree to abide by the 
decisions of the courts or councils, and then reserve the 
right to revert to the old mutual-feud system, arbitration 
would only be a burlesque. Each party would accept only 
such decisions as were satisfactory to itself ; and employ the 
old machinery of strikes among the men and combinations 
among the masters in order to compel their opponents to 
terms. The formation of Conseils de Prud’hommes is a 
great work which has yet to be undertaken in this country. 
Once completed, we shall wonder that it was not thought of 
and executed a century ago ; so great must the advantages 
both to masters and men necessarily be. It is a project 
upon which several members of the House are known to 
have strong opinions ; and it is only on Parliamentary re- 
commendation that employers throughout the kingdom are 
likely to listen to the scheme. 








THE MAYOR OF CORK. 


HE present Mayor of Cork seems determined to make 


In all cases the | 





| pantomime produced a Liberal sentiment, and the Mayor not 
only metaphorically but literally rose to the occasion. ‘ Down 
with the Orangemen,” he shouted; and it is reported that he 
tried to get at a young gentleman of this complexion for the 
purpose of giving a sort of friendly lead to the practical enforce- 
ment of the war-cry. All this we receive in various shapes and 
colours from the industrious correspondents of the daily journals, 
to whom a mayor of the kind must be a blessing in a dull 
season. 
There is, however, something more than a humorous aspect 
to this business. In the first place, it is a fact that during 
the Fenian excitement the magisterial panic and blundering 
of the Cork Tory Dogberries was comical and misghievous to a 
degree. The police were encouraged to arrest on charges of 
treason every drunken blackguard who might be found in the 
streets, and remands were granted constantly with a scandalous 
disregard to the patent nature of the cases. Not much, to be 
sure, came of this beyond the delicious rivalry of thick-headed- 
ness displayed between the worthy magistrates and the able 
and energetic constabulary. Mr. O’Sullivan is rather late in 
calling attention to the matter, and his predecessor, a gentle- 
man of more diplomatic courses, thought it prudent to let 
the thing drop altogether. But we can, with the recollec- 
tion of the scenes to which we refer strong in our minds, quite 
understand the intention ‘of the remarks which fall from Mr, 
O’Sullivan. Cork possesses a small faction of the most 
bigoted and insensate Orangemen. ‘They belong to that class 
of people who would present a piece of plate to Murphy. A few 
of their representatives sit on the bench, and during the Fenian 
panic were afflicted with tremors, partly brought on by a 
funny journal named the Constitution, and partly by that 
unreasoning nervonsness often found associated with weak 
and badly educated minds. If the version of the theatrical 
row supplied by the Cork Examiner be correct, we must put the 
blame of the scene upon a set of idle young ruffians, prompted 
in their misconduct by motives of the same political origin 
which so eminently distinguishes the extreme Tory magis- 
trates. “A number of gentlemen (writes the Mwaminer) 
whose opinions are well known, filled the boxes of the theatre, 
with the avowed intention of making a demonstration against 
the Mayor, and they had the unmanly satisfaction of not only 
annoying the gentleman, but also of shocking and bringing 
tears to the eyes of the Mayoress, by whom he was accom- 
panied.” Now this is so like the conduct of Orangemen on 
all occasions, that we are inclined to accept the account ag 
correct. However we may deplore the ill-regulated enthusiasm 
of Mr. O’Sullivan, we consider it in every way preferable to 
the description of loyalty exhibited by Tory partisans in 
Ireland. There is at least something intelligible in one feeling; 
there is nothing either intelligible or respectable in the other. 
What we must regret is, that Mr. O’Sullivan should give the 
opponents of Liberalism an opportunity for diverting themselves 
at his expense. As for the magistrates who read him lectures 
on the bench, the less they say the better. We might well 
demand to be saved from our friends, if we cannot hold Ireland 
without their assistance. The miserable fussiness of such 
gentry, and their superfluous declarations of attachment to the 
throne, are not now required; and that we ever encouraged 
them was the greatest mistake we made in the misgovernment 
of Ireland. 

With reference to the Mayor we should imagine he ought to 
follow the line of the many Roman Catholic officials who 
are now advanced to places of respect and dignity. If those 
gentlemen were to declare national sentiments, the impolitic 





himself as notorious as the Mayor of Garrett or the 
Vicar of Bray. His eccentricities have agitated the wires of 
the telegraph and the columns of some of our Tory contem- | 
poraries with dreadful fears of revolution and disturbance. It | 
would appear that at his installation, or apotheosis, or what- 
ever the ceremony might be termed, be announced himself a 
fierce nationalist. He referred, in spirited words, to his heart- 
broken and depressed country ; and followed this up by taking 
an opportunity, from the bench, of abusing the constables for 
being influenced by political bias in making arrests. Nor 
was this all. Cork, like other places, must have its pantomime. 
The show was under the Mayor’s patronage, and attended by 
what newspapers call the élite of the city. The author, in order 
to give spirit to his production, planted a number of local squibs 
in his doggerel, which were received with cheers and counter- | 
cheers, according to their coincidence with the different senti- 
ments felt by the audience. As far as the fun went, if we are 
to judge by the result, the Tories had the best of it. They 
groaned or cheered until the excitable magistrate was goaded 
into desperation. His friends were out of sight in the gallery ; 
the opposition were packed in his neighbourhood, At last the 








nature of such a course would be at once apparent. At 
the same time there is an evident attempt in Cork to bully the 
chief magistrate, which he is quite justified in both resisting 
and resenting. A Captain Tooker and a Mr. Unkles both 
commenced badgering him the other day in a style which, con- 
sidering that the operation was performed in public, was 
simply disgraceful. We are not aware of the precise local 
value of these great men, but their opinion of themselves 
would appear to be enormous. The Captain came down on 
Mr. O’Sullivan with the air of an Ancient Pistol, warranted no 
doubt by his military, militia, or mercantile marine commission; 
while the tremendous Unkles was severe and calm, testifying to 
the worth of the police, and contradicting the Mayor to his 
face. We are uvt much concerned with those gentlemen or 
their politics; but we cannot admire their notions of discre- 
tion or of courtesy. They might have retirea tem the bench 
if they could not agree with Mr. O'Sullivan; or they mii 
have expressed their disapprobation of his proceedings by some 
other means than flattering the constables Mr. O'Sullivan 
thought fitto reprimand. The whole affair might be considered 
a storm in a teapot, but for the attitude taken on it by the 
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Conservative journals. It would be a mistake for any English | corner, referred to in a song popular at the time, which ran 


Liberal to adopt their version of a circumstance of the kind. 
The maudlin Advertiser, the prophetic Record, might be con- 
sidered reliable organs of intelligence when compared to the 
Cork Constitution or the Dublin Mail. Silly old women of both 
sexes support the Constitution. It supplies them with horrifying 
prospects of Fenianism and Popery. At present Mr. O’Sullivan 
is its béte noire. He has supplanted Mr. Gladstone and the Pope 


for aseason. It is scarce credible that people can be found to | 


swallow prepared stuff of this kind, but there are such people in 
Ireland, as there are here. Whatever may be Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
foibles and eccentricities we should carefully discriminate 
between the accounts we receive of them, As English Liberals 
we can have no more alliance with Orangeism than with 
Fenianism. We believe that Mr. O’Suallivan would grossly 
violate the trusts of his office by identifying himself in a public 
capacity with the latter, but there is no fear of his doing so 
when watched with the vigilance certain to be bestowed on his 
movements by Captain Tooker and his friends. No doubt he 
will perceive the indiscretions into which he has been led, and 
avoid them for the future. Let his nationalist views be as 
extreme as they may, he will serve them best at this moment 
by a judicious reticence and by avoiding the presentation of 
texts for the Constitution to squeal over. He ought to know 
that the declaration of ultra-patriotism would be a source of 
direct embarrassment to those who heartily desire the welfare 
of his country. It is not by sentiments in pantomimes or 
articles in the Nation or Irishman that Ireland can be served. 
Neither is it by the peddling and muddling of police and 
magistrates, or the anile fears of Tory editors that any good 
can be effected. We must deal with Ireland in our own fashion, 
instructed by our previous blunders and with an entire dis- 
regard for the zealots on one side or the other. Of the two 
kinds of zealots we confess we prefer the patriot; you can either 
cure him, transport him, or even hang him, but your Orange- 
man sticks to you by prescription and will hold on to your 
skirts whether you will have him or not, a drag upon all pro- 
gress and a relic savouring of times which we would gladly 
forget as far as the history of Ireland is concerned. 








THE LAST THIRTY YEARS. 


N a volume of Biographical Sketches just published, 
Harriet Martineau states that in all her observation 
of life she had never known more than two cases (apparently 
two besides De Quincey) of persons who could remember what 
took place when they were eighteen months old. We should 
not have thought it so very uncommon as that might be taken 
to imply, and, at all events, the writer of these lines has a 
distinct and verified recollection of things and persons seen by 
him at that age and never seen since. We are not now going 
to draw upon memory for minute details of past events, nor to 
attempt to present them in high and striking lights, nor to 
discuss any of them with reference to the question whether 
human progress is absolute or only relative—whether the 
levels of good and evil both rise together, or whether the tide of 
wrong and pain steadily goes back. Nor is the title “ Thirty 
Years Ago” exact, for the first “ public” event of any conse- 
quence which will be referred to took place more than thirty 
years ago, but the title is approximately correct, and will serve 
better than a wider one. 

The first public event of any kind remembered by the present 
writer is the death of George IV.,—when the churches were 
hung with black. Some time between that event and the 
passing of the Reform Bill lies in our memory a circumstance 
which is not without interest, though it was not of an imperial 
character. A Mr. Hancock was then trying to run steam car- 
riages on common roads, and his first attempts, with very ugly 
machines, were made at Stratford in Essex. Afterwards, though 
the present generation may have forgotten the fact, Mr. Han- 
cock ran steam omnibuses—two of them being called respectively 
the “ Era” and the “ Autopsy "—between Paddington and the 
Bank. We fancy it was shortly before that time that Mr. Shil- 
libeer first introduced the thing called an omnibus. 

However, to pass to imperial and other matters which relate 
more directly to the modest purpose of this article, which is to 
recall some of the signposts in the immense tract of ground we 
have traversed within a specs vf me easily covered by the 
memories «f «suse who have not yet passed the age at which 
hw human engine begins to burn up less fuel. The first grand 
group of public events we remember gathers around the first 
Reform Bill, when we recollect being lifted op op a man’s 
shoulder to see the illuminations, and, through the crowd, the 
iron windows of the Duke of Wellington’s house at Hyde Park- 








somehow thus :— 


“ He is much disrespected wherever he goes, 
With his cast-iron windows and Waterloo nose; 
He has often trod hard on poor Johnny Bull’s toes,” &. 


Those who thought much of the recent Hyde-park riots 
should recall or get information about the state of the country 
when the fate of the first Reform Bill was uncertain—the 
Scots Greys sharpening their swords in expectation of a rising, 
juries returning verdicts of “justifiable homicide” in cases of 
clear mob-manslaughter; and caricatures in which bishops and 
peers were hung up in rows. At the same time there was an 
amount of enthusiasm for public men who were on the side of 
Reform to which we have not, even in the case of Mr. Gladstone, 
anything like a parallel. People simply idolized “Lord John,” as 
they fondly called him, and about Henry Brougham they raved. 
To this group of events belong the founding of the London 
University—one of the most important events for science 
which the century has seen, and soon to increase in import- 
ance; the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
at which Mr. Huskisson, falling under the train, lost his life; 
and the starting of the Penny Magazine—the last not the 
least important event of the list. The Mirror of Mr. Timbs— 
or, to give him his full title, the indefatigable Mr. Timbs—was 
in existence, but its price was threepence or twopence. The 
Penny Magazine began a new state of things. It was quickly 
followed by the Saturday Magazine, also a penny serial (issued 
by the “S.P.C.K.”), and, almost as a matter of course, by the 
Christian’s Penny Magazine. Then came the Weekly Visitor, 
also a penny serial, and something like the present Leisure 
Hour, only of the size of the Mirror, and edited by the Rev. 
Carus Wilson, of Lowood School celebrity. It may be noted 
that previous to that great event the appearance of the 
Penny Magazine, all the decent cheap literature which thought 
of instructing at all had a William Hone flavour, to which 
there has been of late years nothing at all parallel, except in 
Once a Week and the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Daring the years that succeeded the triumph of the Whigs 
in the passing of the Reform Bill there were some curious 
scenes in the metropolitan boroughs, where the Tories—real 
Tories, men like Hobhouse and Spankie—fought the Radicals 
and were ignominiously beaten. Our recollection is that Tom 
Duncombe had, in one case, a majority of over 5,000 ; and 
Mr. Wakley (the gentleman who declared in the Honse of 
Commons that he could write poetry like Wordsworth’s by the 
yard) a majority of more than 4,000. Few people who have 
not witnessed an old-fashioned metropolitan election can have 
any vivid idea of what sort of thing it used to be,—the noise, 
the crowds, the banners and bands, the drawing of the successful 
candidates in splendid cars, and the part which the roughest 
scandal too often played in election contests. Of course, 
Madame Vestris was not forgotten in connection with Tom 
Duncombe. We remember then, or thereabouts, two songs, one 
of which had for a chorus the words, 


** The legs of Madame Vestris ;” 


while the other was an indecent parody of one of that lady’s 
songs— 
‘* By the margin of fair Zurich’s waters.” 


And, by the way, an amusing memoir of a period might very 
well be made to start from its popular songs. In the space of 
time over which our memory is now running, the tunes one 
heard ground on organs, or sung by street-boys, were such as— 
“ Off, off, said the stranger!”—‘ The sea, the sea, the open 
sea! ”’—“ Oh tell me when, and ob tell me where ”—“ Come 
to the ball,” from “Gustavus”—*“ All round my hat”— 
“ Jem Crow ;” and, later on, “Jenny Jones” and “ The Days 
when we went gipsying,” and “The Cachuca.” We fancy this 
last tune was popular abont the time when the “ Pickwick 
Papers” were taking the town by storm. This was imme- 
diately followed—of course—by a “Penny Pickwick.” 

The striking political features of those years included the 
gradual growth of political activity among Dissenters, and a 
certain subsidence of the Reform tide among political leaders. 
We do not remember the date of it, it was probably later than 
the precise period we have in our eye, but Lord Brougham’s 
“ tergiversation ” did not come all at once, nor did the 
in Lord John’s point of view which led to his celebrated decla- 
ration of Finality—perbaps one of the most surprising things 
ever done by that man of surprises. Between the first Reform 
agitation and the next great agitation—that for the repeal of 
the Corn Laws—the efforts of the Dissenters in the cause of 
voluntary education and missionary societies were ee agianaig 
The state of their feelings about Popular Education may 
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illustrated by a single fact. The writer was present at a large 
meeting which remained long in silent prayer till the arrival of 
a messenger, who brought in the news that Sir James Graham 
had withdrawn his Bill. Immediately the people rose in a 
mass and sang the Doxology. It was very long before this 
that an event occurred which we vividly remember—the abolition 
of Slavery in our colonies. In the compensation money voted 
to the planters there were enormous public subscriptions, and 
little children, among others, were called upon for their pence. 
It was to a young Quaker lady that the present writer gave 
his. Somewhere about the same time—though the fact is 
irrelevant—died Edmund Kean. And about the same time— 
which is relevant—occurred a scandalous action of a kind now 
abolished, in which it is only necessaty to say that Lord 
Melbourne was defendant and Talfourd his counsel. 

This topic is relevant, because one of the most striking changes 
we can remember is that which has taken place since then in 
the quality of printed and other scandal. Within a few years 
of this trial—the infamous Satirist, being then a flourishing 
journal—there was a periodical called 7'he Town, of which more 
modern readers can scarcely conceive. It was an organ not 
only of vice, but of the most disgusting kind of libel; and, in 
fact, its character and contents, at that time only partially 
intelligible to us, came under our own knowledge in connection 
with two libels on a remote offshoot of the “ Clapham sect” 
and a well-known public man of the day. This periodical was 
conducted by “ Baron Nicholson,” of the Judge and Jury 
Club, then held at the “Coal Hole,” in the Strand, and was 
largely bought by young men in shops and offices. Besides 
the Town, there were other periodicals which were by no 
means particular. There was the Star, and the Fly (with the 
particularly inappropriate motto, “ Ubi mel, ibi museca ”), and 
in one of these we remember seeing a staring éqguivoque about 


Tom Duncombe and Taglioni, and Duvernay (of Cachucha fame) | 
by disclaiming any particular view of the doctrine of progress, 


which respectable book-shops were not ashamed to exhibit 
readably in their windows. One thing is certain, that public 
scandal in 1870 will be a very much milder and more reticent 
thing than it was in 1840. 

One of the subjects that came prominently before the public 
mind a little before that date was that of trade-unions and 
their demands. In a northern suburb the alarm was great, 
and shops were shut on the line of the procession of the unions 
to Copenhagen House, but no harm whatever came of it, To 
the perfect peacefulness of the procession we can testify, having, 
contrary to parental orders, followed it all the way; and we 
can also testify to the fact that in those days “the working 
man” was looked upon as a dangerous animal, for we were 
not expected to return alive. The working classes in those 
times were supposed to be nearly all “ infidels ” of the aggres- 
sive order, to read Tom Paine in their leisure hours, and to be 
ready to set the world on fire with lighted copies of the Weekly 
Dispatch. One thing cannot escape the notice of any one who 
at all remembers the working classes of those days and the 
working classes of these—namely, the great improvement in 
their dress and their manners, 

Passing onward, we come, of course, to events which are 
more often referred to in the journalism of the day. For 
example, the repeal of the Corn Laws, the French Revolution 
of 1848, the story of the Italian republic, and, in England, 
that almost absurd Chartist march to Kensington, when Louis 
Napoleon was seen walking as a special constable at the West- 
end, and half the respectable men in the City carried truncheons. 
We well remember overhearing a man who stood at the Royal 
Exchange laughing at the figure cut by the Bank of England, 
with its cannon and sand-bags, and sentries pacing along the 
parapets. “ Poor, half-starved devils!” said he, looking at the 
working men as they passed southward, “ you might squirt them 
down!” To the space which includes this episode belong 
the “ Papal Agression,” the famous Durham Letter of Lord 
John Russell, and some much more important matters. We 
forget. the exact date at which a soldier died at Hounslow, after 
receiving the whole or part of a sentence of 150 lashes; but 
Mr, Wakley, the coroner, took the matter up with his accus- 
tomed energy, and there was such an outcry that the Duke of 
Wellington issued an order that not more than fifty lashes 
should ever be inflicted. This was a very great step indeed, 
and contained the promise of what we have all just seen, 
the total abolition of flogging in the army in time of 
peace. ‘Then, later on, came other reforms, relating to 
the stamp duty on newspapers, the duty on paper, the 
duties on certain articles of household consumption, such 
as tea and soap, and the law of divorce. We forget 
when the window-tax was abolished, but it has almost been 
forgotten noy, so rapidly have we moved. Alongside of all 
these things began the great movements for reducing the hours 











of labour and for furnishing amusement to the people. The 
establishment of such a pleasant centre of recreation as the 
Orystal Palace is a fact which speaks volumes as to the grow- 
ing tendency to embellish life and relieve its tedium by agree- 
able contrasts. Whoever may have abused it, the measure for 
which we are all indebted to Mr. Gladstone—permitting wines 
to be sold at ordinary refreshment-houses—is itself a great 
sign of the times, and one of the pleasantest things ever 
thought of by a financier. Commonplaces about railways the 
reader will gladly spare, but the great increase in the 
voluntary, unpaid energy of the better cultivated classes in 
the taskof helping to amuse and instruct the less cultivated is 
not as much noticed as it should be. Nor is the enormous 
improvement in the tone of the pulpit generally, let who will 
dwell on the drawbacks to this statement. As to literature, 
one single question will do for a thousand fine speeches. If 
Campbell or Rogers were to publish “The Pleasures of Hope ” 
or “The Pleasures of Memory” to-morrow, what sort and 
degree of impression would they produce? ‘The reader will 
not imagine that we wish to deny distinct poetic rank to either 
Campbell or Rogers, but what is the volume or burden of 
their verse compared with that of our own quite minor poets ? 

We have just now had another Reform Bill; and within 
forty years of the time when Old Sarum was a fact, and the 
admission of the middle classes to political power was thought 
to involve the rnin of England, we have what is practically 
household suffrage. National education is at the doors. We 
have a volunteer force counted by scores of thousands. In 
the midst of the decay of dogma, religious piety, deny it who 
will, is widening its conquests; the new ideas which cannot 
obtain a hearing of some kind are but few ; and the generation 
which has seen the career of Garibaldi, and the end of the 
American war, and the heroism of Lancashire during the 
cotton famine, has, at least, no reason to despair. We began 


but the facts are too strong for us. The whole face of things 
has so much changed for the better during the past thirty 
years that it is impossible not to exclaim with the whole 
heart, “It moves!” In moments when we feel tempted to 
despair of others or of ourselves let us faithfully look back a 
little, and then, returning upon our steps, remember how often 
within a few years we have had the most splendid surprises in 
the right direction. The triumph of Louis Napoleon is an 
ugly fact, but there must be an end to his predominance if he 
lives long. In England the predominance of Mr. Disraeli was 
a bitter draught for the friends of honest political progress ; 
but where is the great Conservative party now? As for 
Spain, we will not be too confident, but we will hope for the 
best. Altogether, indeed, the lesson of the last thirty years is, 
first, hope; second, hope; third, hope; and always, hope. 





MEN WHO SHOOT. 


UCH has been written on the different types of hunting- 
men, but we do not remember to have seen anything 
concerning the varieties of character in those who shoot. 
Perhaps this is because in the former sport peculiarities are 
more easily caricatured than in the latter. Certainly it is not 
because the differences are less marked. There is, for instance, 
the theoretical man, always talking about shooting, and, to 
judge from his conversation, a mighty Nimrod indeed. He is 
ever ready to buy, and to try, every newly-advertised inven- 
tion, to swear by it for a few days, and then to discard it for 
something else. For him the gunmaker advertises his new 
system (patented, of course) by which guns can be made to kill 
game of themselves, with no trouble or fatigae to the sporte- 
man. For his eye are the wonderful coats, leggings, and boots 
paraded in the papers; for him are the marvellous compounds 
manufactured to supersede gunpowder. Observe him at the 
beginning of the season—everything is new about him: his 
gun is one of the patent never-miss, shoot-round-the-corner 
wea ; his coat, Mr. Snip’s latest registered triamph, with 
the infallible cartridge magazine pockets; his boots the cele- 
brated Japan-varnish bogtrotters, as worn by H.R.H. the 
Prinee of Wales. Even if you ask him for @ light for your 
pipe, he will bring out from his pocket a complicated arrange- 
ment of springs and wheels, looking like a cross between a 
watch and a pocket-pistol, warranted, according to its inventor, 
to effect an economy of one match in ten, but which never 
ean be got to strike a light when wanted. Is he using gun- 
powder? Oh, no; his cartridges are filled with the patent 
bin-oxylide of tea-leaves, just imported from Chine, and pos- 
sessing ten times the force of powder at one-half the cost. 
The only old-fashioned thing he is obliged to use is shot, but 
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he has great hopes of something superior to it being discovered 
before the end of the season. If you have never met the man 
before, you feel quite awed by such a professor of the art; 
and you take the field with him in full consciousness of how 
inferior your get-up is, and your performances will be, to his. 
But, somehow or other, he does not shine with appropriate 
brilliancy. His gun misses fire sometimes, for the new cart- 
ridges will not always explode, and when they do, somehow, 
the game escapes unhurt. The new coat confines his arms, 
and the new boots gall his feet so that at the end of the day 
he returns with very different feelings from those of the morn- 
ing. But if a sadder, he is by no means a wiser man. Meet 
him a few days after, and he will inform you that he has dis- 
covered the cause of his failure, and that he has just heard of 
some new invention that will entirely compensate for all his 
previous disappointments. Let us hope that it may. 

A striking contrast to this individual is he whom we will 
call the old stager. He is generally a hard, wiry man, getting 
on for sixty, but with many years of health and activity before 
him yet. Probably his garments were once upon a time new, 
but in what year they first saw the light it would puzzle him 
to remember. Anyhow, they are stout and serviceable still, 
and will probably see their master fire his last shot and hang 
his gun up on the hooks in the kitchen for the last time. His 
gun (a muzzle-loader) bears upon it the marks of long and 
faithful service. It is in all probability by a country maker, 
and fashioned more for use than show, with plenty of metal 
about the breech. He doesn’t think much of breech-loaders, 
he says; he always finds he can load fast enough to kill as 
much game as he wants. And so he does. See him in the field 
or the cover. His is not the style called in these days snap- 
shooting; and many of our modern young men would call 
him slow; but when he does shoot he seldom misses, and the 
partridge or the pheasant does not fall within a few yards of 
his gun, blown almost to pieces, to the disgust of game- 
keepers and game-dealers. Steady as a rock does he stand, 
till he considers the proper moment has arrived; then the old 
gan is at his shoulder, his finger is on its trigger, and the game 
is killed neatly and cleanly. When he does miss he confesses 
the fact, without endeavouring to find a reason for it. As he 
wounds very few birds, he is not in the habit of delaying his 
companions by insisting upon fruitless searches being made for 
game killed only in the imagination of the shooter—searches so 
trying to the temper of man and dog. He is the type of a true 
sportsman, and his race will never become extinct. 

Then there is the talkative man. 


sport. He may be of any age; neither the young nor the old 
being exempt from this failing, You have hardly been intro- 
duced to him before he begins to talk to you about shooting, 
and from his conversation it would appear that he has followed 
the sport in every clime under the sun, such a torrent of words 
does he pour forth. From elephant-hunting in Ceylon or in 
Africa to snipe-shooting on the Irish bogs nothing comes amiss 
to him; with all he is familiar. And his knowledge of sporting 
books is as extensive; according to his own account he has 





You meet him probably | to be done is to give this gentleman as wide a berth as 


at your host’s table and find he is to join you in the morrow’s | 


read every work that has ever been written upon his favourite | 
recreation, and as to the sporting papers he almost knows | 


them by heart. At first you are struck dumb, overwhelmed 
by all this display of eloquence, but after a time when the 
flow of words begins to abate, probably from the orator having 


ask him a few questions about his foreign adventures. Then 


he stammers, hesitates, and is at last obliged to confess that his | 


knowledge of the localities in question is theoretical not prac- 
tical, and in fact, that while listening as you have done to 
what you thought was a personal tale “ of moving incidents by 
flood and field,” you have merely been treated to a rechauffé 
dish of Gordon Cumming or Sir Samuel Baker, or the Field. 
This avowal considerably takes the conceit out of him for the 
time, and during the rest of the evening he is tolerably quiet. 
The next morning, however, he is all alive again, he consults 
the glass and the wind, and oracularly announces that there 
will be no rain. Don’t believe him. After breakfast he is to 
be seen talking to the keeper, and laying down the law respecting 
the rearing and breaking of dogs in a way that makes that 
functionary open his eyes. When he gets into the field, to 
intimate the necessity of perfect silence is simply absurd. Talk 
he will to every one within gunshot, and whether he kills, as is 
the exception, or misses, as is the rule, it is all the same to 
him, he is not silent for five minutes together, but makes the 
birds wild, and yourself wilder still, until the whole party 
returns, out of temper and disgusted. 

A variety of this genus is to be found in the man who 


(apparently) has reduced the art of shooting to such a science 





that he professes to account for and explain the cause of every 
missed shot. He is not necessarily a bungler: we once knew 
one of this class who was really a good shot. Perhaps it was 
the fact of his general success that made him seek for the 
cause of his occasional failures; but so it was. Never did a 
bird escape but he thought it necessary to state the reason : 
of course it was never his own unskilfulness, but that his foot 
had slipped, his gun had caught in a button of his coat, or he 
had got the sun in his eyes. He was never at a loss for an 
excuse as the following incident will show. After missing two 
or three shots, for which the foregoing excuses had been made, 
he missed again, as the birds were wild; but the old reasons 
had been already exhausted, and he had to account for his 
misfortune. All at once, an idea seemed to strike him. 
Turning to his keeper, he said, “ Wads, did you dry the powder 
before you put it into these cartridges?” “No, sir,” replied 
Wads. “Ah,I thought so,” was the observation of our friend, 
with an air of triumph. “I have it now; the powder is 
damp.” And thus he settled the matter to his entire satis- 
faction, and went on his way, if not rejoicing, at all events 
convinced that his own skill was not in fault. 


Such a man as we have described is not a disagreeable 
companion ; we can afford to laugh at his little peculiarities, as 
there is nothing offensive in them. We would rather walk for 
a week with him than for an hour with a jealous shooter. 
This man’s besetting sin is selfishness; he only thinks of 
promoting his own gratification, without in the least degree 
considering the feelings of other people. He possesses no out- 
ward marks or signs by which he can be distinguished from 
the rest of his companions in sport before the business of the 
day begins ; it is only when in the field that he shows himself 
in his true colours. If he happen to be well acquainted with 
the locality, while the rest are strangers to it, depend upon it 
he will secure the best place for himself, whether in cover or 
out of it. Who but he knows where the birds are in the habit 
of lying, or from which corner of the wood the pheasants 
generally fly? And, of course, these are the positions that 
by hook or by crook he will secure for himself. And not 
content with monopolizing the best place, he will do his best 
to forestall his neighbour’s shots. If a bird rises before his 
neighbour, bang goes the jealous man’s gun, just as his neigh- 
bour is about to fire. And the fellow is so desperately thick- 
skinned he will not take a hint: sarcasms fall unheeded. The 
etiquette of shooting he probably has never heard of, or if he 
has, he certainly declines to practise it. So the only thing 


possible. 


Not to conclude with a disagreeable character, let us think 
of the man known to us all. A rollicking, jovial specimen of 
humanity, always the same, whether on board the Margate 
boat or the Thames punt, in the one case inhaling the sea 
breezes and in the other pretending to catch gudgeons, there he 
is, hearty, cheerful, and gay—the jolly man. Shooting is not 
much in his line, as a rule; in fact, when he pursues that 
recreation it is but as a means to an end, and that end is 
generally the enjoyment of a good lunch and still better dinner. 
But if this be the case, he makes no secret of it, and he is 
honoured for his frankness. He is the life and soul of the party 
—all through the day his cheery voice and pleasant laugh are 
to be heard, and if the keeper does not die of apoplexy it is no 


| fault of the jolly man. He takes perhaps a trifle too much beer 
talked himself hoarse, you venture to pluck up courage, and to | cages nese fl ae Seager teed > ayn athe 


at lunch, and prescribes for himself a dose of brandy afterwards, 
of which he carries a supply in his pocket-flask, but his eye 
only sparkles the brighter and is voice is heard the mellower 
along the glades of the wood. He is an atrociously bad shot 
it must be confessed, yet we all like him as a first-rate com- 
panion and warm-hearted friend, and when we shake his hand 


_ atthe end of our day’s sport it is with the sincere hope that 


we shall meet him again on many future occasions. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





M. Jutes Favre has been giving a lecture in the Salle 
Valentino, Paris, on “ The Influence of Manners upon Litera- 
ture.” The chair was taken by M. Laboulaye, the author of 
“ Paris en Amérique,” who, in introducing M. Favre to the 
meeting, congratulated his audience on the new law with 
respect to public assemblies which has recently rendered to the 
people “a very small portion of their indefeasible rights,” and 
compared the disturbances which had occurred at some of these 
gatherings to that giddiness which comes upon a convalescent 





on first going out into the open air, hut which soon disappears. 
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The lecture which followed touched upon some interesting 
points. According to M. Jules Favre, despotism and “ Cesar- 
ism ” never fostered any literature, but the reverse. In con- 
tending for this proposition, the speaker had to deal with the 
unquestionable facts that the best age of Latin literature was 
under the earlier Caesars, and that one of the most brilliant 
epochs of French intellect was during the long and repressive 
reign of Louis XIV. He rather overleapt these difficulties 
than removed them. The greatness of the Roman genius under 
the sceptre of Augustus and his immediate successors he attri- 
buted to the influence of Greek models, and the wits and poets 
of the seventeenth century in France were the intellectual 
results, he argued, of “a prior and better impulse.” This is 
doubtless true enough, as far as it goes; but it does not wholly 
explain the fact that literature has often flourished under 
despotisms. It is clear that neither Augustus nor Louis stifled 
the intellect of his era; and, as it is well known that both 
monarchs patronized literary men, it is not too much to assume 
that to some extent they encouraged and developed the literary 
art, though no doubt the source of the inspiration in each case 
was much deeper and better. It is a very difficult thing to say 
what encourages literature in the highest degree. It has 
flourished in democracies and under despotisms ; but it is to be 
feared that the despotisms have the most to say for themselves. 
Chaucer was the poet ofa feudal court. The age of Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Bacon was anything but an age of freedom, and 
although, in the great struggle of the succeeding generation, 
the most prodigious intellect of the day—that of Milton—was 
on the side of the Commonwealth, it is undeniable that by far 
the larger number of wits and poets stood by the throne of the 
Stuarts, tyrannical as the Stuarts were. The genius of Spain 
and Portugal has certainly not been the creature of liberty; 
that of Italy may have been occasionally, but not always; 
and the literatare of Germany has often existed under rigid 
forms of government. Of the East it is needless to speak, 
since its entire social condition is the creature of despotism. 
Yet there is nothing surprising or disheartening in all this. 
Hitherto, the despots have had the most of the innings, and 
poets, philosophers, artists, and men of science have been 
obliged to do the best they could under the circumstances. 
Now, Europe is rapidly becoming democratical, and it is to be 
hoped that the Muses will not object to the change. 





Tue late insurrection at Malaga, and the severities 
necessary for its suppression, have created a most painful 
feeling throughout Spain. The republicans and reactionaries 
—who, unfortunately, have joined their cause there as else- 
where—assert that the troops committed horrible excesses in 
the honses which they stornied, and the Pueblo asks for an 
inquiry. Similar stories are always told when a rising has been 
suppressed by the military—often with too much truth, but 
sometimes with great exaggeration. According to the official 
account of the Malaga affair published in the Madrid Gazette, 
40 soldiers were killed, and 211 wounded, during the contest ; 
so that the resistance must have been great, and it is not 
surprising if the troops became exasperated. Still, this cannot 
justify, though it may palliate, unnecessary violence, supposing 
that such has been committed. Inthe midst of such agitation, 
the elections are not likely to be peacefully conducted. The 
republicans exhort their friends to unity and organization, and 
hope in this way to prevail over the monarchical party, whose 
divisions, they say, are undermining it. We may add that the 
divisions of Spaniards are undermining Spain. 





the doings of the notorious Bond-street enameller of ladies’ 
faces. A few days ago a little girl named Rachel Saunders, 
and a boy of eight, named James Burwood, were playing at 
this game in the street. The boy asked the girl (whose 
Christian name may perhaps have suggested the part to her) 
if she would make him “ beautiful for ever;” to which she had 
just replied “ Yes, to-morrow,” when the poor lad ran into the 
roadway, and was killed by a grocer’s cart. There appears to 
have been no blame attributable to the driver in this case, but 
many of the deaths which usually occur in London from horses 
and vehicles are caused by furious riding or driving. The 
subject is now attracting attention, and it is high time that 
magistrates should inflict severe penalties on the reckless in 
such matters, who seem to regard the roadway as their ex- 
clusive domain, and to bear some grudge against pedestrians 
as intruders there, though it has been decided that the foot 
passenger has the prior right. Furious riding is not always 
sufficiently punished. A man who had knocked down a woman 
at Mile-end by galloping his horse at a dangerous pace, thus 
inflicting injuries which confined her to the hospital for a 
month, was on Tuesday discharged by the Worship-street 
magistrate on payment of a fine of forty shillings. Another 
metropolitan magistrate, however, has sent a man to prison 
for furious driving, there to remain until the injured person is 
able to appear against him. The evil is really a very serious 
one. Last week, according to the Registrar-General, five 
persons were killed in the streets of London by horses or 
vehicles ; and, according to the same authority, 203 persons 
were so killed last year. It seems that the number is never 
less than two hundred. More than half the total is attribut- 
able to drays, carts, and loaded waggons, and the Registrar 
asks whether such vehicles “should be driven at their present 
velocity, often by unskilful drivers.” The police would do well 
to look after the nuisance. 











Tae Windsor election petition bids fair to repeat the features 
for which such trials have been notorious. There is the usual 
mysterious sovereign, the man poor “ but honest” who is to be 
relieved according to the way he votes, and who comes up 
smiling as a witness describing that “his head is a lamp” and 
his memory more or less cracked here and there. Then we 
have a gentleman suddenly convinced that there is nothing like 
angling, who requires the services of a voter to bait his hooks 
and watch the nibbles, &c. Of course there was laughter while 
the facts were leaking out, but we suspect that Mr. Justice 
Willes, at the close of the proceedings, is likely to cause some 
of the delinquents to remember their offences without the least 
inclination to grin. 





Tr is seldom that burlesque and tragedy come together in 





real life so strikingly as they did the other day in Red Lion- 
street, Wapping. We were not previously aware of it, but it 
seems there is a game called “ Madame Rachel,” founded on 





Ar a meeting of the Social Science Association, presided 
over by Mr. F. Hill, Mr. Beggs read a paper on “ Misdirected 
Philanthropy.” He complained of the sanitary condition of 
workhouses and factories, and noted that the increase of wealth 
had not been diffusive enough, and had resulted in the con- 
centration of money amongst a comparatively few individuals. 
We were surrounded with “ fever nests.” The manners of the 
people conformed to these surroundings. “ Immorality, disease, 
and physical degeneration followed each other with frightful 
rapidity, and the intemperance which was fostered by an 
unlimited amount of beer-houses did the rest.” The £7,000,000 
spent in London in charity went rather to increase than 
diminish distress. It enabled the rich to ease their minds by 
a vicarious system of relief expensively organized, and which 
never reached “those who were tottering on the brink of 
pauperism.” Both crime and poverty would seem to be 
beating us. This week the Pall Mall Gazette published a 
letter from a supposititious ticket-of-leave man, and next day 
the Times prints a genuine epistle from a garotter far exceeding 
the first in its indications of cruel and incorrigible depravity. 
The suicides in the Serpentine for the past year have been above 
the average; and the murders and violent offences have been 
for some time on the increase. It is no harm to bear these 
things in mind when so many of our clergy are engaged in 
settling whether they will stand or fall by two candles placed 
upon the communion-table or altar. 





THERE is an enormous accumulation of cases awaiting trial 
at the Divorce Court. It would seem as if it were only by 
degrees we were beginning to recognise the use of that institu- 
tion. As yet, however, its action is mainly confined to dis- 
solving gilded matrimonial chains—poor people not often 
availing themselves of legal privileges in this respect. They 
have an irregular custom of acting independently of them, but 
with as much freedom as if the Court had sanctioned their 
conduct. The causes heard before police magistrates constantly 
illustrate this point. 





Tue fierce indignation of the police still continues to vent 
itself against the night-houses. Nor do the constabulary limit 
their exertions to the Haymarket. The Lord Chief Baron of the 
Judge and Jury, in Leicester-square, an obscene blackguard, 
named Brooks, was summoned this week for keeping a dis- 
orderly establishment. He was only fined forty shillings, 
although a sergeant in the force had gone to the trouble of 
taking down shorthand notes of the “ trial.” After so lenient a 
punishment, we are not surprised to find Brooks still advertising 
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his Court, which is chiefly attended by farmers and visitors from 
the countty. We wonder if the police authorities entertain 
any fear of their men being demoralized by these missionary 
labours. Doctors often fall victims to typhus and other com- 
plaints, and it is possible that X51, after a course of night- 
hotises, including refreshments, varied with attendances on 
Baron Brooks, would come to have not only a hard opinion 
of huthan Hi#tare, but loose ideas ott things in general. 





A cENTr¥MaN writes to the Times in defence of the ram- 
pagious porpoises who have so disturbed Mr. Drew. He 
denies that they are the awful depredators complained of, and, 
on the contrary, believes them to be as harmless as the dolphins 
of fable. As much might be said for the bottle-nosed whales. 
Your whale has ever been a harmless fish, and we suspect the 
bottle-nosed whale is as innocent of eating herrings by the 
shoal as a double-nosed pointer. But every man has his 
hobby ; and Why should not Mr. Drew have his porpoise or 
his whale ? 





Mi. Justice Keative, in the trial of George Campbell for 
shooting John Moir, directed the jury that if any one took up 
a gun without knowing whether it was loaded or not, and, 
without taking any steps to ascertain whether it was loaded 
or not, presented it at another and discharged it, and death 
enstied, he was guilty of the crime of manslaughter. This is 
the common-sense view of the matter, and we are glad to see 
such a statement made from the Bench. 





Iw Cork a petition is being got up for applyitig the eccle- 
siastical revetines to the payment of poor-rates. “It would be 
a return to 4 rhode in which, at a period preceding the Reforma- 
tion, the property of the Church was partially expended, and 
it would afford great and much-needed relief to the over- 
burdened ratepayers.” At a meeting held in Dublin of the 
National Assdéiation, on Tuesday, a letter was read from 
Cardinal Oullen, in which he urges the Association not to relax 
itd efforts, and says, with much emphasis, that “the Catholic 
bishops have resolved that no State pensions or other endow- 
metits shall Be ateepted by them.” Recent land measures he 
deddribes a¢ méckeries and delusions. He will have nothing 
but denominational education. “A system excluding the 
influence of the Divine faith can be accepted only by those who 
havé ho rdéligion to lose.” Archbishop Lealiy, of Cashel, 
writes in a sittiler strain. 





There is a melancholy rumour in an Irish paper that Mr. 
George Francis Train intends to return to Europe in a few weeks. 
We sincerely hope that, if he does, he will remain in Ireland. 
He threatens to “ bombard us with epigrams ;” and, indeed, 
he commenced by bombarding the fanctionary who committed 
him to the Marshaleea for not paying his debts—the bombard- 
ment of epigrams consisting in calling his lordship “a one- 
horse Picayune judge.” We do not quite undetstand this 
terrific pieve of sarcasm, but Mr. Train rather loves to soar 
above the comprehension of his readers. 





From some accounts of French plays which we read in our 
contemporaries, it would seem that, however immoral those 
productions may be, there must, according to rule, be one 
ingénue on the boards to represent virtue and purity. This, 
of course, is for the purpose of artistic contrast. We recom- 
mend the device to the contrivers of our burlesqnes and ballets. 
If one or two young ladies were decently dressed, the others 
would appear even more undressed than they are. 





Ws sincerely trast the velocipede fashion will not travel 
over to us. Pedestrians have a bad time enough of it as it is, 
with cabs, "busses, and awkward porters. In some quarters, 
too, the risks of severe pain from perambulators charged with 
a brace of heavy infants, and impelled by meditative nursery- 
maids are on the increase and give us some idea of the plea- 
sures of being bumped against by a velocipede, driven as they 
are sure to be at first by gentlemen as versed in the art as the 
hero of the “ rantoore ” in Mr. Panch’s Almanack. 





A wornmee story is told of they death of a 'gentleman in 
Somerset House, whose body was removed to a shed in the 
Strand. The details are too sickening to repeat, although the 





elegant Telegraph sets them out in a leader with the gusto of a 
slop-dealer offering old clothes for sale. Itis to be hoped that 
the effect of the circumstance will be the establishment of fitting 
mortuaries throughout the country, and why not also district 
courts where the coroners might sit instead of ‘holding their 
solemn inquiries in the tap-rooms of pot-houses P 





Consons are now at 925 to 923 for money, and 92? to 92} 
for the account. “The business on railway securities has been 
active, ahd prices have advanced. In foreign securities a 
general depression has set in. Colonial Government securities 
have been well sustained at ordinary rates. No special fea- 
ture has occurred in the market for miscellaneous shares. 
Prices of joint-stock shares have an upward tendency. Very 
little has been done in mining shares. Messrs. Thomson, 
Bonar, & Co. have published the numbers of 882 bonds, 
amounting to £297,550, of the Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per 
Cent. Loan of 1862 and Consolidation, which were cancelled 
under the sinking fund on the 11th inst. The total amount 
of the loan cancelled to this date is £3,723,100. The numbers 
are published of 137 bonds, amounting to £22,500, of the 
United Danubian Principalities Seven per Cent. Loan of 1864, 
which were drawn on the 9th inst., and are to be paid off at 
par on the lst of March. The Crown agents for the colonies 
have announced the half-yearly interest due the 15th inst. on 
the Néew Zealand Government Five per Cent Debentures, expir- 
ing in 1914, and on Vancouver Island Six per Cent. Debentures ; 
also the three months’ intetest due the 15th inst. on the New Zea- 
land Five per Cent. Consolidated Loan of 1868. In their annual 
bullion circular Messrs. Pixley, Abell, and Langley give the 
following statement of the imports of gold from Australia and 
America last year and during the nine years preceding. The 
total for 1868 amounted to £15,307,577 against £10,585,685 in 
1867 ; £15,609,218 in 1866; £9,130,580 in 1865; £9,891,503 in 
1864; £13,038,931 in 1863; £16,176,110 in 1862; £6,557,901 
in 1861; £15,336,894 in 1860; and £24,391,006 in 1859. A 
circular has been addressed by the executors and trustees of 
the late Mr. John Humphery, stating that the business of the 
wharf will be carricd on by them with the existing staff for 
the benefit of his estate, and that ample provision is made by 
the will with regard to capital. 





Art the meeting of the Union Bank of London, Mr. Northall 
Laurie in the chair, the report showed an available total of 
£122,788, including a previous balance of £20,760, and a 
dividend was declared at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, 
which will absorb £90,000, and leave £32,788 to be carried 
forward. In the course of the proceedings it was stated that 
the accounts between the Bank and the Brighton Railway 
have been satisfactorily adjusted, and that consequently all 
litigation will be avoided. The deposits held are £10,845,020, 
a decrease of £1,226,077 from the corresponding period of last 
year, and the liabilities on aceeptances covered by securities 
are £6,250,835, an increase of £952,092. The paid-up capital 
is £1,200,000, and the reserve fund invested in Consols is 
£300,000. The directors of the Manchester and County Bank 
(Limited) have issued their report prior to the meeting on the 
22nd instant. The accounts for the half-year ending Dec. 31, 
1868, show, including the balance of £2,906. 9s. 6d. brought 
forward from the previous half-year, a net profit of £43,000 
to be appropriated. Of this amount the directors propose to 
add £15,000 to the reserve fund, which will thus be raised to 
£150,000, to pay the usual dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum, which, together with provision for income tax, will 
absorb £25,440, and to carry forward £2,565 to the profit and 
loss account of the present half-year. The report of the 
Metropolitan Bank (Limited), shows an available total of 
£9,527, including a previous balance of £3,524, and recom- 
mends a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, which 
will absorb £5,000, and leave £4,527 to be carried forward. 
The deposits held are £379,162, being an increase of £104,122 
on the corresponding date of last year, and the paid-up capital is 
£200,000. The report of the Consolidated Bank (Limited) shows 
an available total of £32,956, and recommends a dividend of 
2s. 6d. per share, or at the rate of 6} per cent. per annum. 
This will absorb £25,000, and after an appropriation of £6,000 
to special reserve fund, £1,956 will remain to be carried for- 
ward. The special reserve is thus raised to £37,500, and the 
reserved surplus fund stands at £100,000. | The deposits held 
by the bank amount to £2,339,147 an increase of £154,364 on 
the corresponding period of last year, the acceptances are 
£237,049, and the paid-up capital is £800,000. At the meeting 
of the Colonial Bank the report showed an available total of 
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£38,606, exclusive of a previous balance of £3,783, and recom- 
ménded an ordinary dividend of 6 per cent. and an extra dis- 
tribution of 1 per cent. being at the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum for the half-year ended the 30th of June last, leaving 
a balance of of £7,390, of which £4,000 is to be carried to 
reserve, thus raising that fund to £140,000. 





Tue report of the International Financial Society, to be 
presented on the 29th inst., shows an available total of £59,550, 
ineluding a previous balance of £6,854, and a dividend is recom- 
mended at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, which will absorb 
£18,750. The sum of £23,390 is to be written off some old 
items at present unproductive, £14,391 is to be added to reserve, 
thus raised to £20,000, and £3,019 will remain to be carried 
forward. The report of the United Discount Corporation 
(Limited) shows an available total of £7,671, and recommends 
a dividend of 3s. 7d. per share, being at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, which will absorb £4,163, and leave £3,508 to be 
carried forward. The deposits held are £2,038,686. The 
directors of the British and Foreign Marine Insurance Com- 
pany (Limited) have decided to recommend at the meeting on 
the 27th inst. a dividend of 2s. per share, making with the 
interim dividend paid on the 1st of July 4s. per share, or 10 per 
cent. per annum, and, in addition, a bonus of 4s. per share, in 
all a payment of 20 per cent. for the year on the capital of the 
company, leaving £60,000 to be added to the reserve fund. At 
the meeting of the proprietors of the Palacé and Burlington 
Hotels Company (Limited) the accounts showed a dis- 
posable balance of £5,327, out of which a dividend at 
the rate of 6, and a bonus at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum were declared, leaving £788 to be carried forward. 
At the annual meeting of the North British Australasian 
Company, a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum was 
declared, and the report was adopted. The accounts exhibit a 
balance of profit of £10,018. 148. 1d., after payment of a year’s 
interest to the proprietors of the Six per Cent. Guaranteed 
Stock. The directors of the Colonial Company (Limited) have 
declared an interim dividend of 10s. per share, being at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. [It is said that the accounts of 
the London and St. Katharine Docks Company, to be presented 
at the meeting called for the 26th inst., will admit of a dividend 
of only 13 per cent. for the half-year. The directors of the 
National Discount Company (Limited) have determined to 
recommend, at the general meeting on the 20th imst., a dividend 
at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum. 








MEMORANDA. 


A. WEEKLY journal of clippings, called Scientific Opinion, ex- 
promeer surprise that our review of the third volume of “Owen's 

‘ertebrates ” should have differed in tone and treatment from the 
reviews we previously published of the preceding volumes of the 
work. The writer in this magazine of scientific fragments remarks 
that the second volume of the “ Vertebrates” was, in our columns, 
“gnalyzed in a more than usually critical fashion,” and that “ many 
of our leading biologists are acquainted with the writer of the first 
notice.” Lest the reader should wonder how the writer in Scientific 
Opinion should know the name of an anonymous reviewer in the 
Lonpon REvizw, we may be permitted to say that the reviewer in 
question is the present editor of Scientific Opinion. This mystery 
being solved, we decline to explain to our critic the reasons that 
sometimes exist for a journal altering both its reviews and its 
réviewers, even though the latter should be known to many of our 
leatting biologists, and be capable of analyzing in a more than 
usually critical fashion. 

The lowered musical pitch was introduced for the first time in 

England at a performance of the “Creation,” at Exeter Hall, on 
Wednesday last. The principal vocalists were Miss Banks, Mr. 
Perren, and Signor Foli, who sang their solos remarkably well ; 
but the orchestra took most unwarrantable liberties with the 
accompaniment, and the chorus sang harshly and without any 
effort at delicate finish. By what figure of speech are the per- 
formers at these recitals put down at 700? 
_ Herr Formes, the well-known bass, is, it is said, about to a pear 
in this country as an actor of Shakespearian characters. He has 
been very successful in some of these tations in Germany ; 
aud much is expected of his début here. Shylock is to be the 
subject of his first essay. 

@ are glad to observe that a number of trees have been 
planted along the Thames Embankment. Some months ago we 
poitited out the hard and eeannd the of this important and hand- 
some public work, and su that the planting of trees would 
be a costless and easy method of giving lightness and delicacy to 
the long stretch of granite. We hope the entire length of the 
Embankment will be subjected to this improvement. 

Political satire is not permitted in oar London theatres, although 
some of our civic institutions come in for a good deal of sarcasm 





at Christmas timne (Sit Richard Mayne, it may be noted, died as 
the pantomimes were about to be produced), But in Vienna they 
| seem to carry the censorship a step further, and forbid the 
| parodying of public characters at masked balls. At one of these 
| entertainments, recently given in that city, two visitors ap 
dressed up as Count Bismarck and Baron Beust, and walked about 
arm-in-arm. This tentative proposal of an alliance between the 
two nations so lately at war was received with marked dissatisfac- 
tion by the crowd ; and finally the two diplomatists were seized by 
the police. Austria has not yet forgotten Koniggriatz. 

There is a rumour that the tenor singer Nicolini, who has 
been so successful at the Italiens, is engaged for thé next opératic 
season at Covent Garden. 

We regret to observe an announcement of the death of M. Paul 
Huet, a well-known French landscape painter. M. Huet had an 
attack of apoplexy while sitting at his easel. 

The manicipelity of Missolonghi have resolved to raise a monu- 
ment to Lord Byron, on the spot where the poet breathed his last, 
One half of the cost of the monument is to be defrayed by the muni- 
cipality, and the other half to be obtained by public subscription. 

The inévitable fate of alt theatres has overtaken the Prince of 
Wales’s, Glasgow. The performance, a pantomime, closed about 
eleven on Wednesday night, and the theatre was shut about half 
an hour afterwards. Towards midnight the building took fire, 
and before morning was totally consumed, Probably some of the 
pantomimic effects were the cause of the fire ; but it has generally 
happened that theatres have been burned at the close, and not 
during the run of, a successful piece. We also hear that the 
Théatre des Variétés, at Nice, formerly the Pré Catelan, has been 
destroyed by fire. The building was empty at the time. 

The récurrence of peculiar ific traits at intervals is quite as 
curious in men as in e subject has been frequently men- 
tioned in these columns ; and another illustration is now brought 
forward by a correspondent of Notes and Queries, with to 
the descendants of Charles II. “Any one who is familiar,” he 
says, “with the appearance of the St. Albans family must have 
been struck with the extraordinary likeness they bear to their 

mitor. In some of them—I might specify as an example the late 
Lord Frederick Beauclerk, who was drowned at Scarborough—the 
resemblance is so rematkable as to be positively startling. Curiously 
enough, in certain members of the family there is a recurrence to 
the earlier Stuart type, as in the ruddy fair-haired Scottish kings. 
Any one who knows Mr. A. de V. Beauclerk must have been 
struck with his extraordinary likeness to some of the earlier 
Jameses. A similar likeness may be observed in the Grafton 
family—the present duke, for instance, having a strong resemi- 
blance to Charles II.” 

At the next meeting of the Society of Arts, on Wednesday, 
January 20th, 8 pm., Mr. 8. Highley will read a paper “ 
Photography and the Magic Lantern, applied to the teaching of 


At the last meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, on 





January 12, 1869, Charles Hutton Gregory, resident, in 
the chair, a paper was read “On Coal-getting Machinery, as a 
Substitute for the Use of Gunpowder,” by Mr. C. J. Chubb, Tt 


was remarked that the improvements now needed in the art atid 
practice of coal-mining might be thus specified,—first, to insure 
greater safety to the men employed in working, and, secondly, to 
obtain the coal in better condition, and, ph png as much 
as possible the loss arising from waste, to e more fully avail- 
able all the remaining resources of the coal-fields. It was con- 
tended that the use of gunpowder and the operation of blasti 

must be altogether abandoned ; and the problem to be solv 

was, what force could be applied which should be equally effective, 
and at the same time b the coal ina more perfect manner. 
The author thought some more — and practicable means of 
getting coal by mechanical power could be devised than the costly, 
but skilfully-contrived, or machines. His first idea was 
to apply wedges, acted upon by hydraulic force, but he was in- 
duced to abandon that system, owing to objections to the use of 
wedges, and to adopt instead an apparatus consisting of twelve 
plungers, set side by side in a stéel bar, which plungers, when acted 
eo by water from a hydraulic pump, would separate the bar in 
which they were set from another bar, formed in the shape of a 
cover upon the plongers. The pressing apparatus was 25 inches 
long, and it was attached to a hydraulic pump by a tube 2 feet 
in length, so that it might be inserted into the coal to a depth of 
about 3 feet 6 inches. The apparatus, with the cover on, was 
43 inches in diameter. When, by the action of the pump, the 
plungers had reached their limit of 2} inches, and further expan- 
sion was needed, the plungers were readily brought back to their 
first position, by opening an escape cock for the water, when 4 
lever could be inserted between the plunger and the cover ; and 
this process could of course be repeated. In practice, however, it was 
found that the first expansion to 2} inches was more than suffi- 
cient. It was stated that the collective area of the plungers was 
24 square inches, and as the pump could exert a pressure of 
12 tons on the square inch, a total pressure of 288 tons could be 
brought to bear on the coal. This apparatus hus been tried in the 
South Wales district, where the coal was of the most varied descrip- 
tion, and with most satisfactory results. The next neceting of the 





| for Getting Coal 


Society will be held on Tuesday, January 19tb, at eight pm , when 

there will be a renewed discussion “On Mechanical Appliances 

;” and, time permitting, a paper will be read “ On 

ae an and New Brighton Piers,” by Henry Hooper, Assoc, 
t. C. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU AND ELBA.* 


Tue Rev. Mr. Maclachlan, to whom we are indebted for this 
volame, long hesitated as to whether he should give the journal 
of his uncle to the public. At length, however, finding that 
the ink was fading away, and that the paper (which was very 
poor and thin) was becoming more and more blurred and worm- 
eaten, he reflected that, if the record was to be saved at all, it 
must be copied at once, and he therefore determined to print 
the whole. He came, we think, to a wise decision. We cannot 
know too much about the great events of the early part of the 
present century, nor of the wonderful men who, took part in 
them. Sir Neil Campbell had many opportunities of seeing 
and talking with Napoleon, and he appears to have been an 
intelligent observer. He has noted some interesting traits of 
character, and preserved some conversations which we shall all 
be glad to possess in perpetuity. His fluency in French was 
of great advantage to him in his intercourse with Buonaparte, 
and his journal was well worthy of being rescued from the 
decay with which it was threatened, It gives a lively picture 
of the course of events at Fontainebleau and Elba in 1814-15, 
and, by its numerous anecdotes derived from personal reflec- 
tion, makes us more intimately acquainted with the leading 
characters of the time. 

The present generation knows but little of Sir Neil Camp- 
bell, his figure being hidden by a crowd of more conspicuous 
persons; yet he was an officer of distinction, and he filled 
some posts of importance. He came of a famous old Highland 
family, and was born in 1776. The race had always been 
martial in its tastes and habits, and young Neil entered the 
army in 1797. In early life he served a good deal in the West 
Indies, and afterwards distinguished himself under Wellington 
in Spain and Portugal. Being invalided at the close of 1812, 
he returned to England, and in a month or two received an 
appointment from the Duke of York (then Commander-in- 
Chief) as colonel on the staff under the orders of General 
Viecount Cathcart, Ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburg, 
who was to accompany the Emperor of Russia with the im- 
perial armies, both in his civil capacity as Ambassador and 
his military capacity as General. Colonel Campbell’s account 
of his journey through Sweden, contained in private letters, is 
interesting, and shows that the writer could handle his pen 
almost as well as his sword. At Stockholm the Colonel had 
an interview with the King (Charles XIII.), whom he describes 
as “a very feeble old man, little of statare, and infirm beyond 
his years, in consequence of paralytic strokes.” At that time 
the virtual ruler of Sweden was the celebrated Bernadotte, 
who had been elected Crown Prince in default of heirs in the 
native royal family. When the King rose from his chair to 
receive his visitors (Colonel Campbell and the English Minister, 
Mr. Thornton), “he had not strength to raise himself erect, 
and an officer from behind was obliged to hold him up. He 


continued standing while conversing with Mr. Thornton upon’ 


the politics of the day, the various intelligences received as to 
the advance of the Russians, and the late treaty. Then, 
advancing with difficulty two or three paces, leaning upon his 
cane, he put to me several questions—his articulation being low, 
and thick, and laboured—as to the period of my departure from 
the Peninsula, the state of England, and my intended route to 
join Lord Cathcart.” ‘The Colonel was subsequently introduced 
to Bernadotte, who, though formerly one of Napoleon’s marshals, 
was now acting in the interests of the Allies. He is described 
as looking like a Spaniard, and as almost regarding himself in 
that light, having been born in a part of France adjoining 
Spain. He spoke highly of Wellington, and of the operations 
of the British army in the Peninsula; and altogether he seems 
to have impressed the Colonel very favourably. During his 
stay at Stockholm, Colonel Campbell made the acquaintance of 
Madame de Staél, who was then residing there, and with whose 
manners and conversation he was greatly pleased. The cele- 
brated authoress was particular in her inquiries about the 
authors of England, quoting passages from Scott and Thomas 
Campbeli, expressing a great desire to become acquainted with 
Sir James Macintosh, and regretting the immorality of Lord 
Byron's poetry, none of which, however, had then been seen by 
her. Colonel Campbell subsequently took part in the battle 
of Lutzen (fought on May 2nd, 1813) and other conflicts in 
Germany; was engaged in the siege of Dantzic; and having, 





* Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba: being a Journal of Occurrences in 
1814-1815 ; with Notes of Conversations. By the late Major-General Sir Neil 
Campbe!l, C.B., British Commissioner, Knight of the Imperial Russian Orders of 
Bt, George, Bt. Anne, and St, Wladimir, With a Memoir of the L'fe and Services 
of that Officer, by his Nephew, Archibald Neil Campbell Maclachian, M.A., Vicar 
of Newton Valence, Hants, With a Portrait, London; John Murray, 


with the Allied armies, crossed the Rhine into France in 1814, 


was severely wounded near the village of Fére Champenoise by 





| a Cossack who mistook him for a French officer. He was 


shortly afterwards appointed one of the commissioners to 
accompany Napoleon to Elba, and was knighted. He took 
part in the Waterloo campaign, but was only present at the 
crowning fight as an eyewitness. After the war, Sir Neil rose 
to be a Major-General, was appointed Governor of Sierra 


| Leone and Colonel of the Royal African Corps, and died at 


his post, August 14th, 1827, killed, in his fifty-second year, by 
the banefal climate of that part of Africa. From this slight 
sketch of his life, it will be seen that his services were 
numerous and valuable; and his nephew says that he left 
behind him the character of a most generous and unselfish 
person, and a true gentleman. 

The life of his uncle which Mr. Maclachlan has compiled, and 
which contains numerous extracts from Sir Neil’s letters and 
other writings, gives us the idea of a very able, observant, and 
cultivated mind—an impression which is confirmed by his 
journal of occurrences at Fontainebleau and Elba. The writer 
seems to have had the same capacity of cool, shrewd judgment, 
and the same power of simple, lucid writing, possessed in so 
remarkable a degree by the Duke of Wellington. He soon 
perceived that the situation of Napoleon at Elba, where the 
sometime arbiter of nations was expected to keep up a petty 
island sovereignty upon a very insufficient income, was not 
likely to be permanent, and that it could in no respect con- 
tribute to the peace of Europe. In one of his despatches to Lord 
Castlereagh, Sir Neil Campbell (says his nephew) gave it as 
his opinion that “if money were plentifully supplied to 
Napoleon, so as to enable him to amuse his mind by carrying 
out his various schemes and plans of improvement in the island, 
and to keep up the semblance of a Court, such as his vanity 
might consider suitable, he might be content to pass the 
remainder of his days in tranquillity. But, if this were not the 
case, the British Commissioner considered him capable of crossing 
over to Piombino with his troops, or of committing any other 
eccentricity.” Buonaparte seems to have been kept very short of 
money during his stay at Elba. He is described as at one time 
having scarcely a franc, and not even a ring, to present to any 
one of his followers, so completely had he got rid of all personal 
valuables. In the meanwhile, for many months before he 
quitted Elba, the ex-Emperor had been carrying on intrigues 
with his adherents in France; and nothing effectual was done 
by the Government of Louis XVIII. to crush these designs. 
The result was what we all know—the return of Napoleon, the 
troubled glory of the Hundred Days, and the final carnage at 
Waterloo. Sir Neil Campbell showed great liberality of spirit 
and acuteness of judgment in his remarks on Continental poli- 
tics after the peace. Writing from Paris in February 1823, 
he observes :—“ Since the beginning of the French Revolution, 
there never has been a period in which the situation of the 
whole world hereafter depends so much as now upon the pre- 
sent conduct of Great Britain in regard to Spain. The four 
despotic Powers (for France must now be included among them, 
although she has the name of a constitution) were so incensed 
at our dissent from their Laibach proclamation and Verona 
projects against the liberties of the world, that they resolved 
to act against ours through Spain and Portugal.” And he 
adds :—*“ They must now go on, and run the risk of defeat im 
Spain, as well as conspiracy at home, with Great Britain 
openly against them; or retract. Never was I so proud of 
being an Englishman, I am still a Tory in England, but on the 
Continent a decided Liberal—nay, a Carbonaro and Descamo- 
zado!” The wonder is that in such times he should have 
continued to be a Tory anywhere. 

It was on the 17th of April, 1814, at Fontainebleau, that 
Colonel Campbell first saw Napoleon. The four Commissioners 
(those of Russia, Austria, Great Britain, and Prussia) were 
successively introduced to the fallen dictator. All were dis- 
missed in a few minutes, with the exception of Colonel Camp- 
bell, who had the honour of remaining a quarter of an hour 
On entering the room, the British Commissioner saw before. 
him “a short, active-looking man, who was rapidly pacing 
the length of his apartment, like some wild animal in his cell. 
He was dressed in an old green uniform with gold epaulets, 
blue pantaloons, and red topboots, unshaven, uncombed, with 
the fallen particles of snuff scattered profusely upon his upper 
lip and breast.” The great man spoke very courteously to 


| his visitor, but seemed anxious and agitated, though he made 


an endeavour to conceal his emotion by an assumed placidity 
of manner. He asked the Colonel several questions, and 
amongst others what part of Great Britain he was from. 
On his replying “From Scotland,” Napoleon began to 


‘ question him about Ossian, professing himself a great 
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admirer of the poems given to the world under that name. 
Referring to military matters, he spoke highly of Wel- 
lington, observing that he was a man of energy in war; 
and he complimented the British people on their union 
and national feelings, in which he considered they much 


excelled the French. “ Yours,” he said, “is the greatest of all 
nations. I esteem it more than any other. I have been your 
greatest enemy—frankly such; but I am so no longer. I have 
wished likewise to raise the French nation, but my plans have 
not succeeded. It is all destiny.” Here he stopped short, and 
his eyes filled with tears. The idea of destiny seems to have 
been always present to his mind. Finally, he dismissed the 
Colonel with the remarkable phrase, “I am at your disposal. 
I am your subject. I depend entirely upon you.” The account 
given in various parts of the present volume confirms what we 
already know of Napoleon’s desire to come to England. Very 
curious details are also given of the Emperor’s unpopularity in 
France after the battle of Waterloo; of the charges of cowardice 
brought against him for not dying on the field; of the sarcastic 
suggestions that were made that he should commit suicide; 
and of the mob which attacked his carriage on the journey to 
the coast, threatening him so violently that Napoleon shrank 
back into a corner, and appeared very much frightened. Before 
leaving Fountainebleau, Buonaparte bitterly complained of his 
treatment, and Colonel Campbell reports the following conver- 
sation :— 


* If, continued Napoleon, this treatment did not change, and if an 
asylum were not affsrded him in the manner agreed upon, and under- 
stood by the treaty, he would seek refuge in England. ‘Eb, pensez- 
vous qu’on me recrive?’ ‘Oui, Sire,’ replied the Austrian; ‘car 
comme vous n’avez jamais fait la guerre dans ce pays, la réconciliation 
pourrait étre plus fasile.’ 

** During this conversation, a knock was heard at the door. 

* Napoleon.—‘ Qai est 1a ?’ 

“* A.D.C.—‘ Aide-de-camp de service.’ 

* Napoleon.— Entrez! Que voulez-vous ?’ 

* A.D.C.—‘ Sire, le Grand Maréchal m’a désiré d’annoncer A Votre 
Majeeté que o’est déid onze heures.’ 

* Napoleon.—‘ Bah! Vovild de nouveau! Depuis quand est-ce que 
j'ai 6:6 eubordonné A la montre du Grand Maréchal? Peut-étre que js 
ne partirai jamais.’ 

** He felt himself Emperor and military chief to the last with all 
those about him, and he also appeared more and more averse to depart 
as the time approached. 

“ After this Napoleon still pursued the conversation. 

“ He spoke with regard of the Emperor of Austria, and with esteem 
of England, bat with bitterness of the Emperor of Russia, particularly 
in reference to his visit to the Empress Josephine, and for taking with 
him the King of Prussia. 

‘*He alluded to his own projects, and the various unsuccessfal 
negotiations for peace. General Kéller, wishing to explain that the 
Allies had on their side made every effurt to come to terms, pointed 
out the very favourable opportunity at Prague. Napoleon answered, 
* J’ai eu tort peut-étre dans mes plans. J’ai fait du mal dans la guerre. 
Mais o’est tout comme un réve.’ 

“In this, as in previous interviews which Napoleon had held with 
General Killer, he expatiated largely on the danger in which Anstria 
was placed by the enormous power of the Czar, and the false politics 
of Metternich, in assisting to lower the influence of France, which 
should be the natural ally of Austria, and act as a counterpoise to 
the increasing weight of Russia. General Kéller replied, that 
‘ present evils were more to be considered than distant apprehensions.’ 
Napoleon appeared much etruck by the frankness of the answer, and 
said, ‘Jo vous estime pour la franchise de vos remarques. Si vous 
parlez et agissez vers votre souverain avec autant, vous étes uu sujet 
inappréciable. Je n’ai pas é'é ei heureux. 

“ He again referred to the separation from his wife and child, and 
the tears actually ran down his cheeks. The conduct pursued in 
regard to them, he insisted, was cruel and faithless. The British 
Minister disapproved of it, &. 

“ He continued to talk in this wild and excited style, being at times 
greatly effected. 

** After General Koller had withdrawn, Napoleon called me forward, 
and was es courteous as on my previous interview with him, alluding 
likewise to mach the same eubjscts as before—my wonnds, the mili- 
tary operations in which I had been engaged, &c. 

“ He praised the discipline and administration of the British army, 
as being saperior to those of the French; remarked on our system 
of fighting in two ranke; said that corporal punishment was neces- 
sary, but should bs applied as seldom as possible.” 


Colonel Campbell was at first a great favourite with 
Napoleon, but the illustrious exile afterwards took a dislike to 
him. In explanation of this change the Colonel writes,“ It 
is universally supposed in Italy, and publicly stated, that 
Great Britain is responsible to the other Powers for the deten- 
tion of Napoleon’s person, and that I am the executive agent 
for this purpose. Napoleon believes this, He has gradually 
estranged himself from me, and various means are taken to 
show me that my presence is disagreeable. Of this, however, 
I could not be certain for a long time, as it was done by hints 
which could not well be noticed.” Ultimately, however, the 
ex-Emperor’s slights became so marked that the Colonel did 





not often approach him; and shortly afterwards Napoleon 
made his escape from the island. 

Sir Neil Campbell’s Journal abounds in minute details of 
the great man’s conversation, and of his judgments on the 
course of events during his time of power. It is a very 
curious book, and Mr. Maclachlan deserves the thanks of the 
public for placing it at their disposal. 








RUSSELL LOWELL’S POEMS.* 


Ir we doubt whether the name of James Russell Lowell is 
one to conjure with in the sense in which we conjure with the 
name of Tennyson and Browning, it is in no spirit of deprecia- 
tion that we express the doubt, but simply with the view of 
helping to define the position of the American poet with rela- 
tion to the two foremost of British singers. In all arts, some- 
body must come after somebody else; and if they who are 
first, are really supreme of their kind, it is truly an honourable 
thing to follow at their heels,—since following does not neces- 
sarily involve either cringing or imitation. A follower may 
walk upright. Mr. Lowell, we are sure, would be glad to be 
named after the Laureate, and his friendly rival; but it may 
soothe singers less magnanimous than Lowell, to remember 
that even your two British champions travel in the wake of 
the Elizabethan demigod, and at a most respectable distance, 
as these great pipers themselves know best. It is an excellent 
sign when rumour of a new book from an author makes a 
nation prick up its ears. There is, however, a large element of 
the asinine in the British ear, and in consequence, it is only 
two or three writers who have the power to produce the auri- 
cular phenomenon. But even when a large number of picked 
readers, spread over a country, hail a new book from special 
authors, the sign, though limited, is no less good in quality. 
It is but truth to say that the name of Mr. Lowell is becoming 
thus talismanic ?so that the announcement of a new volume from 
his pen is always hailed as a welcome fact. The poet who wrote 
“ The Fable for Critics” and “The Biglow Papers ” will never 
lack an audience throughout Saxendom, fit and not few. In his 
own country, where he is highly prized, he stands fully abreast of 
the best native singers. Not so popular as Longfellow, he is, 
perhaps, in essence the better poet of the two. At all events, 
he seems capable of touching strings and sounding depths 
which are either out of the liking or out of the range of Long- 
fellow—to whom, for instance, anything like “The Biglow 
Papers” is simply an impossibility. The author of “ Evan- 
geline ” wields a softer brush than Lowell, whose head has 
always complete command over his heart, and who is, there- 
fore, a decent economist in the tearful element. The present 
volume will hardly add anything to the weight, though it will 
add much to the refinement of Lowell’s poetic reputation. Of 
truth and beauty there is no lack; but there is a slight de- 
ficiency, not an absence, of intellectuality as manifested in 
poetic force. Perhaps, however, the nature of the volume 
precluded any unusual exhibition of power, and necessitated the 
fine quiescent tone by which it is mostly distinguished. The 
particular poem, “ Under the Willows,” which gives the key to 
the volume, is a pleasant piece of meditative blank verse, not 
quite perfect as a piece of workmanship, but beautiful 
in many of its smaller touches and passages. In reading this 
poem, we can imagine the poet sitting in an arbour of delicious 
green, enjoying the delectable sights and sounds and sensations 
of a warm day in June, which he describes as “ the pearl of our 
New England year.” Though long-expected, she is “still a 
surprisal,” and startles the world in the wondrous loveliness of 
her coming :— 

* Long she lies in wait, 
Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back, 
Then, from some southern ambush in the eky, 
With one great gush of blossom storms the world.” 
There is a picturesque bit of tragedy in the description of 
May, venturing prematurely into the sun, being caught by 
Winter ;— 
* Tf, o’er-confident, she trust the date, 
And, with her handful of anemones, 
Herself as shivery, steal into the sun, 
The season need but turn bis hourglass round, 
And Winter suddenly, like crazy Lear, 
Reela back, and brings the dead May in his arms, 
Her budding breasts and wan dialustered front 
With frosty streaks and drifts of his white beard 
All overblown.” 
Several other touches in the same poem are worth quoting, as, 
for instance, this old thought in a new garb :— 





* Under the Willows, and Other Poems, By James Russell Lowell, London: 
Maocmilian & Co, 
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* Wheresoe’er 
Ten men are gathered, the observant eye 
Will find mankind in little, as the stars 
Glide up and set, and all the heavens revolve 
In the small welkin of a drop of dew.” 


In the following lines the bias of the poet is picturesquely 
indicated :— 
* I love to enter pleasure by a postern, 
Not the broad popular gate that gulps the mob; 
To find my theatres in roadside nooks, 
Where men are actors and suspect it not ; 
Where Nature al! unconscious works her will, 


And every passion moves with human gait, 
Unhampered by the buskin or the train.” 


Then take a fine hint of Christian idealism :— 


“TI take 
My little gift of being, clean from God, 
Not haggling for a better, holding it 
as was ever any in the world, 
My days as good and fall of miracle.” 


Looking back over the poem, we find a line which seems to 
breathe the very spirit of compassion, thus :— 


“ With horn and hoof the good old Devil came.” 
Here, also, is a limit to pertinacious students :— 


“ T think 
Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes 
The student's wiser business.” 


Then follow a great variety of pieces, overflowing with pure 
poetic light, filled to the last syllable with exquisite sweetness of 
spirit, and frequently broken up and relieved by gentle corus- 
cations of humour, which play and dance along the lines like 
gamesome will-o’-the-wisps. All of them contain passages and 
lines of beauty. In “ New Year’s Eve ” there is this line :— 


“ Night is the dark stem of the lily day,” 


which suggests the successive stages of a fine picture—the bud 
of dawn, the blossom of morn, and the perfect flower of day. 
“ For an Autograph” must have been addressed to some young 
poet seeking advice. See the proof :— 


“ Muse not which way the pen to hold, 
Luok hates the slow and loves the bold, 
Soon comes the darkness and the cold. 


Greatly begin! Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime,— 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 


From an “Al Fresco” piece, we pick a pleasant passage, 
which is none the worse that it just escapes being a conceit :— 


“The irreverent buccanecring bee 
Hath stormed and rifled the nunnery 
Of the lily, and scattered the sacred floor 
With haste-dropt gold from shrine to door ; 
There, as of 
The rich, milk-tingeing buttercup 
Its tiny polished urn holds up, 
Filled with ripe summer to the edge, 
The sun in his own wine to pledge ; 
And one tal! elm, this hundredth year 
Doge of our leafy Venice here, 
Who, with an anaoual ring, doth wed 
The blue Adriatic overhead, 
Shadows with his palatial mass 
The déep canals of flowing grass.” 


That Mr. Lowell can bite to the bone there is proof in the 
piece called “ Villa Franca—1859,” which takes down the 
Napoleons with due mercilessness. The “elder Corsican” is 
designated “the pinchbeck Charlemagne,” and of the present 
Emperor the poet vaticinates— 


“ We shall see him come and 
This second-hand Napoleon.” 


The most ambitious effort in the volume is the “ Commemo- 
ration Ode,” which contains some good passages, but in the 
main wants point, and is deficient in the fire and concentration 
which such compositions ought pre-eminently to possess. One 
of its characteristic passages is perhaps worth quoting :— 


* Who now shall sneer ? 
Who dare again to say we frace 
Oar lines to a plebeian race ? 

Roundhead and Cavalier ! 


Dumb are those names erewhile in battle loud; 
Dream-footed as the shadow of a clond, 
They flit across the ear : 





That is best blood that has most iron in’t 
To edge resolve with, pouring without stint 
For what makes manhood dear. 
Tell us not of Plantagenets, 
Hapsburgs, and Guelphs, whose thin bloods crawl 
Down from some victor in a border-braw!] ! 
How poor their outworn coronets, 
Matched with one leaf of that plain civic wreath 
Our brave for honour’s blazon shall bequeath, 
Through whose deserts a rescued nation sets 
Her heel on treason, and the trampet hears 
Shout victory, tingling Europe’s sullen ears 
With vain resentments and more vain regrets!” 


To conclude, we must say that Mr. Lowell’s volume is, in 
the main tissue of it, fresh and good, and exhibits no sign of 
exhaustion. It is not great in a loud or big sense; but it 
has some of the pure gold from which is fashioned all poetic 
greatness. One of the charms of the book arises from two 
things which are characteristic of the best poets—the fine 
hankering they have after the concealed or half-revealed 
meanings of things, and the art they possess of not wholly 
expressing all they know, or wish to convey, but leaving much in 
the nebulous condition of hint or suggestion, which has the 
effect of bringing back and retaining the awakened, yet unsatis- 
fied imagination. ‘[hese characteristics do in no sense involve 
obscurity, though they certamly demand the very best atten- 
tion of the imagination and the intellect of the reader. 
Shakespeare was not obscure to Shakespeare; Browning is not 
obscure to Browning ; and neither ought, therefore, to be obscure 
to any man. Working as they frequently do, not in the 
historian’s style of full and open statement, but by the half- 
shut style of hint and suggestion, a knowledge of their method, 
which is always accessible, will make them and their meanings 
as clear as the crystal brooks. Even “ Sordello” is a crystal 
to the reader who has penetrated its method and style. 








HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES.* 


(First Nortictz.) 


Tus is a collection of all the memoirs written by the author 
for the Daily News since her first connection with that paper 
in 1852. In her preface, she states that the suggestion that 
they should be reprinted proceeded from Mr. J. R. Robinson, 
of that journal, and that he has charged himself with all the 
trouble and responsibility, leaving her all the advantages of 
the publication. These last ought to be considerable, for the 
collection is a valuable one. The author is perhaps the most 
impartial of living writers—one almost wishes at times to 
catch her falling into the net of a prejudice, She never 
flinches from pronouncing judgment on what she deems morally 
wrong, and yet never betrays any virulence. Though she rarely, 
if ever, kindles, her praise and admiration are given without 
stint whenever she thinks them due. She is one of the most 
lucid writers that ever held a pen. Her intelligence is of wide 
range, and she knows when to stop. Fairly abreast of the 
most advanced modern culture, she never betrays any of the 
small inaptitudes or misapprehensivenesses which make you 
distrust a critic. Notwithstanding all the “fast” jokes that 
have been made in connection with her name as the type of 
what the Americans call masculinity of intelligence, she is 
essentially feminine, and, as a woman, she has les défauts de 
ses qualités, She is too prompt with her moral judgmerts, 
even though they always lean to the right side. She is credu- 
lous. And she has the defect of a very large school of lady- 
writers in our time—namely, that she does not discern how 
much the right and power of one person to sit in judg- 
ment on another are qualified by want of large emotional 
experience. 

The memoirs gathered together in this volume are of royal, 
political, professional, scientific, social, and literary personages. 
This classification could not possibly be made exact or 
exhaustive; but it is sufficient, and the editor has been at the 
pains to add marginal notes of an analytical character. The 
book, in fact, wants nothing that could make it attractive; and 
considering the interest which attaches to the space of time 
over which the menioirs range, it is sure to meet a cordial 
reception, and to maintain its place in our libraries. 

Some of the memoirs are fall of piquancy, and among these 
must be enumerated that of George Combe. Spurzheim said 
that, after Gall and he were dead, phrenology would languish 
for a long time, because, like other pursuits, it would have few 
masters or architects, however numerous the hodmen might 





* Biographical Sketches, By Harriet Martineau, London: Macmillan & Co, 
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be. Harriet Martineau does full justice to the—shall we not 
call it the stupidity of George Combe, though she does not use 
any such word as that? He did phrenology infinite harm, and 
what was the value of his “ Constitution of Man in Relation 
to External Objects ” we never were able todiscover. It is said 
to have ranked next to “‘ Robinson Crusoe ” in circulation; but 
it amounts absolutely to nothing:—‘ Look at man! He 
has a nose, and there are things to smell. He has 
eyes, and there are things to see! He has a brain, with 
organs of causality and comparison, and, lo! things stand in 
relations of analogy, and of cause and effect. What do you 
think of that? Let us take baths, and look after our culture, 
and exercise our moral sentiments.” This is all we found at 
the time, and all we believe there is to be found in Combe’s 
“ great” work; and to this is to be added the fact that the man 
had a fearful bump of self-esteem ; that the smallness of his 
organ of Form disqualified him for the practical study of 
phrenology, though he was the reputed master of the pursuit 
in this country; and that he was a most vile writer, who 
thought it poetical to put o’er for over in prose. We do not 
know what may be the present circulation of the “ Constitu- 
tion of Man,” but the title-page of the copy we read many 
years ago bore some incredible figure, and yet we carried away 
from it not one single fresh idea, while some of it could be 
characterized by no adjective but thick-headed. It will not 
be supposed, however, that this exhausts what is to be said of 
George Combe, and Harriet Martineau does full justice to his 
merits, though she comments upon his want of philosophical 
intelligence, and the great harm he did to phrenology. 

Upon a very different person—one of the greatest masters 
of English prose,—Thomas de Quincey, the author appears to us 
to be rather hard. If she should see these lines, she may 
be surprised to learn that from the papers on the Wordsworth 
group, for which she so severely condemns De Quincey as 
treacherous and ungrateful, we ourselves carried away no im- 
pression unfavourable to Wordsworth or his family. They were 
undoubtedly a breach of faith; but if there was any element 
of spite in them, it is certain that at least one person read 
them and missed seeing that element. Is it not also probable 
that (since there seems really to have been something which 
Harriet Martineau calls “ traitorous”) De Quincey had been in 
some way provoked—perhaps insulted—by Wordsworth? We 
are much mistaken if the man who wrote some of the things 
in those prefaces of his could not make himself very dis- 
agreeable, and say cruel things in a cold way, without having 
the least idea how hard he was hitting. He seems to have 
been a benefactor to De Quincey, and the latter was, obviously, 
mean and untrue; but it is difficult to imagine that he had 
not in some way been vexed by the solemn author of “ The 
Excursion” to a degree which he felt humiliating. Read 
this :— 


* And what was Wordsworth’s conduct under this unequalled ex- 
perience of bad faith and bad feeling ? While so many anecdotes were 
going of the poet’s fireside, the following ought to be added. An old 
friend was talking with him by that fireside, and mentioned De 
Quincey’s magazine articles. Wordsworth begged to be spared any 
account of them, saying that the man had long away from the 
family life and mind; and he did not wish to ruffle himself in 4 
useless way about a misbehaviour which could not be remedied. The 
friend acquiesced, saying, ‘ Well, I will tell you only one thing that 
he says, and then we will talk of other things. He says your wife is 
too good for you.’ The old poet’s dim eyes lighted up instantly, and 
he started from his seat, and flung himself against the mantlepiece, 
with his back to the fire, as he cried with lond enthusiasm—* And 
that’s true! There he is right!’ and his disgust and contempt for 
the traitor were visibly moderated.” 


Now, in that remark of De Quincey’s about the poet's wife, 
there is evidently more than the carelessness of an ungrateful 
man—there is, glaringly, the rancovr of a man who had been 
offended. That De Quincey could be grateful happens to be 
known to us. An obscure journalist, writing some years ago in 
an insignificant periodical, without the remotest idea that De 
Quincey would see the sentence, wrote some warm words about 
him. They were immediately repaid in the very next article 
of the series De Quincey was writing. 

On the subject of Lady Byron, too, we do not quite follow 
the author. Her ladyship appears to us to have been a woman 
of more ability than the author allows, and less warmth of 
heart. The testimony of Dr. George MacDonald is something, 
and he dedicated “ David Elginbrod” to her memory, “ With 
the Love that is stronger than Death.” No doubt she was 
kind, faithful, and with a fine self-respect; but a character 
like hers, especially when Evangelicized, is sure to have a 
character of aridity and a power of repelling, unless there be 
sufficient fluency of love to flood the whole character now and 
then, It is not quite easy to make this clear; but, a cha- 





racter like Lady Byron’s must have had prominent set lines in 
it, and unless these were frequently relaxed by downright 
passion (mere tenacity of affection would not do it), they 
would strike a man like Byron very offensively. And they 
evidently did. We do not love Byron—far from it, we are 
ready to believe, and do believe the worst thing that has been 
specifically alleged or guessed to his disadvantage—but what 
on earth is any one to make of the manner in which the sepa- 
ration between his wife and him was arranged? Harriet 
Martineau appears to see nothing particular in it, but to us it is 
most grotesquely absurd :— 

* As long as others called him insane, she was glad to do so too; 
and when she left him for her father’s house, she regarded him as 
mad. When Dr. Baillie and other physicians whose opinions were 
asked (not by her) declared him sane, she still abstained from acting 
on her own impulses or jadgment. As the published correspondence 
made known, the case was submitted, in an anonymons form, to Dr. 
Lushington and Sir Samuel Romilly ; and the unhesitating decision 
of these two great lawyers and good men was that the wife—whoever 
she might be—must never see her husband again. When they knew 
whose case it was, they did not swerve from their first judgment, but 
declared that they would never aid or countenance Lady Byron’s 
retarn to her husband.” 

In the first place, we cannot, by any stretch of imagination, 
understand the woman who, as we are assured in this volume, 
deeply loved the man, submitting a case about him to two 
lawyers, even anonymously, much less under circumstances 
which were almost sure to be followed by publicity; and 
in the second, there were not two men under the cope of 
heaven more unfit for the task of judging a fiery half madman 
like Byron than the two gentlemen here named. Sir Samuel 
Romilly was a pious lawyer of extreme gentleness, and without 
one red-hot coal in all his nature. Dr. Lushington was a man 
with that peculiar moral hardness which comes of a mediaval 
bent under the influence of modern ideas. It was a sadly 
mismanaged affair. Of Lady Byron’s disinterestedness, 
capacity of self-denial, and of benevolent exertion, no one can 
doubt for a moment. Nor can any one doubt that if there 
is any meaning in the words good and bad, she was a good 
woman, while her husband was a bad man. But we profess 
ourselves utterly unable to understand the “love” which can 
allow its conduct towards the object beloved to be dictated by 
seraphic doctors. 








ESSAYS ON BUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
POLITICS.* 


As Mr. Probyn observes in his preface, the value of reprints 
like those before us becomes altered in a great measure by the 
changes which take place almost simultaneously with their 
republication. Inquiries into the state of a country are always 
interesting when the speculations are well based upon possible 
eventualities; but when the circumstances have arrived, it ig 
a barren process to wade through the various theories which 
may have anticipated them. Still, Mr. Probyn writes with 
sound sense and a fair knowledge of his themes, so that we are 
occasionally invited to look even a little further than the 
position which he here occupies. 

Mr. Probyn urges a defence for the much-abused La Mar- 
mora which is both clever and chivalrous. That general has 
been discredited for his operations with the army of the 
Mincio by critics who have not fully taken into account the 
difficulties presented by the resources he had at his com- 
mand. It was La Marmora who reorganized the Piedmontese 
army after its disastrous failures in 1848. It was he 
who also brought 18,000 men into the field in the Crimea, 
where their courage and discipline reflected the highest 
credit on their chief. Nor was La Marmora merely a good and 
efficient soldier. As a statesman he managed to disentangle 
the numerous complications arising out of the changes of the 
seat of Government; and he negotiated the famous September 
Convention. Passing over the article on “Two Temporal 
Powers,” which deals with the Established Church in Ireland 
and the Established Church in Italy, we come to some more 
novel ground, in an account of the ecclesiastical system of 
Canada. In that country, where the population was composed 
of mixed elements, in the year 1791, an Act of Parliament 
directed that, “ in respect of all grants made by the Crown, a 
quantity equal to one-seventh of the land so granted should be 
reserved to the clergy.” By the clergy must be understood the 
ministers of the Protestant communion. The effect of this 
legislation was, that it embittered the relations between them 
and their congregations—the followers of the Roman Catholic 





* Essays on Italy and Ireland and the United States of America. Reprinted 
from the Revue des Deux Mondesand the Westminster Review. JI,W. Peobye, 
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faith as well as the numerous dissenting bodies. In order to 
make matters worse, exactly the same policy was pursued there 
as in Ireland. The endowed clergy were alone regarded as 
loyal, and they were, so to speak, set against the French Roman 
Catholics, who formed a large proportion of the population. 
So embittered did the broils and disputes become, that legis- 
lative interference was at length necessary. In 1840 the 
English Parliament passed an Act quashing the principle of 
portions of land for the benefit of the Church, and “ dividing 
the funds arising from the existing reserves amongst the dif- 
ferent religious denominations.” However, in this division, the 
Scotch and English Church received the greater share, and the 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics were only half satisfied. The 
bulk of the colonists began to ask for perfect religious equality, 
and in 1853 the Government of Lord Aberdeen carried through 
the House a Bill giving the whole management of affairs in 
connection with the Clergy Reserves to the Canadian legisla- 
ture. We cannot do better than quote from Mr. Probyn what 
followed, and leave our readers to apply the moral :— 


“ In the following year (1854) the Canadian Legislature passed ‘ an 
Act to make better provision for the appropriation of moneys arising 
from the lands heretofore known as the Clergy Reserves, by rendering 
them available for municipal purposes.’ The principle upon which 
this measure was based appears clearly from the words occurring in 
the third section of the Act :—‘ Whereas it is desirable to remove all 
semblance of connection between Church and State,’ &. Existing 
life interests only were cared for, and the funds handed over to the 
municipalities as they thought fit.” 

The funds were applied to educational purposes. Privileged 
Church and churches were alike done away with. The churches 
became, as Mr. Probyn says, free churches in a free State. The 
consequence was apparent at once. Jealousy and religious 
rancour ceased. ‘Things settled down into unity and harmony, 
although of course the same sort of prophetic voices foretelling 
doom and confusion which we hear from Ireland cried out 
against the movement in Canada. But the people and their 
Government very sensibly disregarded the jeremiads, and are 
now reaping the incalculable benefits of their wisdom and de- 
termination. 

Mr. Probyn’s pictures of the United States (“The Con- 
stitution and the Secessionists”) are distinguished by great 
care and impartiality. He claims for the Americans an 
amount of educated patriotism and admiration for their system 
of government which contrasts strongly with the rather 
hazy manner in which the lower classes refer to the British 
Constitution here. He lays particular stress upon the value 
of the absence of all dogmatic doctrinal teaching in the schools, 
and upon the admirable organization by which those schools 
are brought within the reach, and are unconsciously forced 
upon the attention, of every citizen, ‘So deeply have the 
native-born Americans become convinced of the excellence of 
a sound education (especially throughout the Northern and 
Western States, where such a feeling is universal, and where 
the school is ever one of the first buildings erected in a new 
township), that the greatest punishment which can be inflicted 
is that of forbidding a child to attend school during a given 
time.” This appears improbable; but when followed up by 
the remark that parents usually punish the children for 
having allowed matters to reach such a crisis, it is more intel- 
ligible. Mr. Probyn is a strong advocate for the integrity of 
the Union, and writes with something like bitterness on the 
rebellion of the South. We think that question may now 
rest. It is not pleasant to return to it when we remember the 
chaotic Philistinism displayed generally by Englishmen and 
English newspapers on the subject. 

The appearance of the bulk of these papers in the West- 
minster would be in itself a guarantee of their worth, but 
besides this recommendation they have many of their own. 
The fault of the book as a book lies in the fact that its views 
and notions have simply become rusted from time, and the style 
is not quite brilliant or strong enongh to preserve the essays 
from an air of decay, independent of its temperate and prac- 
tical rationalism. However, the volume can be read with both 
interest and a certain amount of instruction, especially the 
article on the “Church System of Ireland and of Canada,” 
which gives the result of an experiment in which we are at 
present vitally concerned. 








THOMAS EDMONDSTON.* 


A question which frequently recurs to the speculative 
mind is suggested by the sad story of Thomas Edmondston, the 


* The Young Shetlander ; or, Shadow over the Sunshine, Being Life and Letters 
of Thomas Kdmondston, Naturalist on Board H.M.8, Herald, Edited by his 
Mother, Edinburgh: William P, Nimmo, 





naturalist—appropriately named “The Young Shetlander” 
from the fact that he was born in Unst, the farthest island to 
the north of the most northern group of the British Isles. How 
comes it, one may ask, that any man, overflowing with genius 
and virtue, should be cut down just at the moment when his 
great and beautiful qualities are bursting into blossom, and 
promising to bear the most beneficent fruit? How can such 
a catastrophe be reconciled with the fact that thousands of 
men endowed with qualities hardly distinguishable as intel- 
lectual or moral entities, are permitted not only to drag out 
long lives, but to add largely to the sum of human misery ? 
We shall not argue these questions, and shall only say that a 
fate like that of Thomas Edmondston, so sad and cruel in 
appearance, may be humane and beneficent at bottom, though 
it is difficult at first sight thus to interpret the tragedy. 

The story of “The Young Shetlander,” which is lovingly told 
by his mother, is brief, but fine—a rare instance of precocious 
genius not spoiled by forcing, but preserved on a basis of good 
health by that kind of country life which is provocative rather 
of physical than of intellectual activity. Born in March, 
1825, the eldest son of Laurence Edmondston, M.D., himself 
well known to naturalists and other scientific men, Thomas, as 
a boy, was not wholly excluded from the usual sources of 
middle-class culture of those days. But, undoubtedly, the re- 
moteness of the situation and the slowness of communication 
deprived the family of many educational appliances which, if 
at all accessible, are never neglected by the wise. Perhaps, 
however, young Edmondston was born in the best possible 
place, and under the most suitable conditions, for the safe 
development of his peculiar character. For some years, Nature 
was his chief librarian; and plants, flowers, and animals, 
with the interfusing music cf the elements, were his books. 
Holding the little isle in its fluid arms, the sea itself, alike 
in its softest and loveliest wooings of the shore and in its 
wildest thunderings, was to him an inexhaustible volume. 
These things are among the best helps and most wholesome 
retardations to a precocious intellect otherwise surrounded by 
intelligent people. In the house at Boness, where Edmondston 
was born, but before his birth, “the late eminent savant of the 
French Academy, Monsieur J. B. Biot, had resided for some 
weeks, engaged in astronomical observations to determine the 
exact amount of the depression of the earth at its poles.” 
M. Biot wrote an eloquent account of his sojourn in Shetland, 
which Mrs. Edmondston does well to quote, as it gives an excel- 
lent view of the scene of the early story of her remarkable 
son. Of the latter she informs us that “ the boy’s first alpha- 
betical lore was culled from the inscription on a large stone on 
which the philosopher had erected his astronomical instru- 
ments, and which remains on the lawn in memory of the 
circumstance. The child’s first natural idea was that it was a 
tombstone, and that honoured dust lay there. But when he 
knew that M. Biot lived, that he might see him, hear him, 
learn of him perhaps some day, to do so became his early dream 
and ambition.” It is precisely such apparently trivial things 
that take hold of the young jmagination, unpreoccupied with 
more material pictures; and doubtless the idea of the learned 
man, with his scientific apparatus, had in it something awful 
and sacred, and largely filled the mind of the boy, who had in 
himself so many of the elements of the philosopher. Finely, 
but not largely formed, the young Shetlander was even in 
infancy singularly attractive as well as intelligent. He knew 
the letters of the alphabet correctly at the age of sixteen 
months, and “at four years of age he could read any part of 
the Bible fluently.” His mother tells us that, by inheritance, 
he was an ornithologist ; and among the earliest visible learn- 
ings of his genius, was his intense love for birds, which his 
father was able to gratify pictorially by opening to him the 
glorious pages of “ Bewick's British Birds.” Later, he made 
the personal acquaintance of the birds native to Unst, his pecu- 
liar power being exhibited in making them pets. Very early, 
too, he learned to write and draw with singular accuracy, 
spelling like a book, and sketching, especially the forms of 
animals, like one taught in the schools. His eagerness on all 
occasions to obtain the technical name of every species of 
animal he was acquainted with, was another sign of his scien- 
tific bias. Perhaps it was not unnatural that such a mind 
should not be attracted by the fairy lore of his country. Even 
the “ Arabian Nights,” that most delectable of boy’s books, 
failed to captivate his imagination, which was, however, kindled 
by hearing read at the fireside on the long Shetland winter 
nights, Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather.” Then, of course, he 
tried his own hand at a bit of romance, a curious specimen of 
which is quoted by his mother. 

Up to his seventh year young Edmondston received no 
regular lessons, or othor instruction than that picked up con 
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amore from his friends and by his own observation. From 
that date, however, his training proceeded more systematically, 


and “ he obtained all the school education he ever had, or re- | 


quired to have,” in the years 1834-5-6. There is much truth 
in the remark which Mrs. Edmondston makes, that a native 
genius in Shetland must almost perforce become a naturalist. 


“To Shetland,” she says, “ various sciences have been indebted — 


—trigonometry, as we have seen, through Biot ; geology through 
Professor Jamieson; ornithology through Drs. Macgillivray and 
Edmondston ; muscology through Edward Forbes; and more 
recently conchology through Mr. Jeffreys. In all these de- 
partments the islands have proved a rich and interesting field 
for discovery ; so that it would seem a native genius there must 


perforce become a naturalist as Thomas Edmondston did.” | 


Shetland was at that time, however, unexplored as a field for 
botany, and the subject having been suggested to young 


Edmondston in his ninth year, the boy soon became a pas- | 
sionate student of that science, and made the most rapid pro- | 


gress in it. Dr. Edmondston, his father, was planting trees at 


this time within a high-walled garden, in order, if possible, to — 


disprove the general impression that trees will not grow in 


Shetland; and the lad’s mother says that “each leaf, then, of | 
above seventy species became a study for the young tyro, and | 


in a time almost incredibly short he could distinguish each by 
name.” This between the age of nine and ten! From that 
date, as may be imagined, the progress of Thomas Edmondston 
was remarkable both for its breadth and speed. He seemed to 


take in knowledge of nature and nature’s children as he inhaled | 


the air. It might be said that he lived so close to Nature 
that Nature knew him personally, and lovingly revealed her 
secrets to save him the drudgery of long study. Certainly, 
study was to him altogether an easy and a pleasant thing. He 
was a favourite with all animals, as he was with all men and 
women with whom he came. in contact. Mrs. Edmondston 


gives interesting sketches of her son’s advances in the study of | 
botany and of natural history generally. He began early to | 


keep a commonplace-book, from which some significant quota- 
tions are given. One of these we shall transcribe here :— 


* Tur Lorp’s PRAYER IN OLD SHETLANDIC, 


“Fy wT et chimeri, ——— “ida owe Rod a ee din | from the men and women of his own day : the clubs of London 
camms ; & Villa vera guerce 1 vriidnl 610 acre coimer!; av wis . ® ° 
dagh ur dought brau; Forgivie sindor wasa sin vi forgiva dem as | and the drawing-rooms of Belgravia were the stage on which 


sindor waga was; Lea was ki o vera tempa, at delivra was fra adla 
idinor; For du er koningdom ri puri o glori.” 


Before the age of fourteen Thomas Edmonston had acquired 
an herbarium consisting, of course, of Unst plants only, one of 
which, Arenaria Norvegica, turned out to be a plant altogether 
new to the British fora. This brought him into notice among 
naturalists. His knowledge of botany was further increased 
by visits to the other islands of the Shetlandic group, on one 
of these occasions in the company of Mr. Goodsir (late Pro- 
fessor in Edinburgh University) and the lamented Edward 
Forbes, his own father being also of the number. In 1840, at 
the age of fifteen, we find him in correspondence with Edward 
Forbes, to whom he communicates some information regarding 
the Medusa’s head star-fish, called “ Argus” in Shetland, and 
the sea-urchin with very long spines, called “ Piper.” During 
the same year, along with his mother and uncle, he visited 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Roslin, Bothwell, and other places in mid- 
Scotland, adding to his botanic treasures and general know- 
ledge, and becoming acquainted with the leading scientific men 
of his country, among whom were Sir William Hooker, Mac- 
gillivray, and Balfour, and with whom he afterwards corre- 
sponded on the subject of botany. With Professor Babington 
he also corresponded ; and the letters and articles quoted by the 
biographer aid considerably in exhibiting the singular bright- 
ness of her son’s scientific genius. After employing himself 
for some time longer at home, he returned to Edinburgh in 
1841, to study at the University there for a medical degree. In 
the following year, however, this purpose was suddenly and curi- 
ously abandoned, and being at home once more, he commenced to 
lecture on botany, for which avocation"he possessed a singular 
aptitude. At the same time he wrote for botanical journals, 
and carried on a voluminous correspondence with scientific 
men and women, by whom he was highly prized. At length, 
on the advice of Dr. Maegillivray, he flung over the medical 
profession for that of natural history, into which he went 
vigorously at Aberdeen University under the gentleman just 
named, who was then Professor of Natural History in Marischal 
College. About this time he published his work on “The 
Flora of Shetland;” and altogether he made such progress, 
and became so well known, that he was at length appointed 
Professor of Botany in the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 





in 1845, just when he was twenty years of age. While, how- 








' ever, he was preparing vigorously for the work of his new 


position, which he was well fitted to adorn, he was appointed, 
mainly through the instrumentality of Edward Forbes, as 
naturalist on board the Herald, which was preparing for a 
surveying expedition to the South Pacific. An appointment 
so attractive to the heart of a genuine naturalist, especially 
when accompanied with a good salary, was irresistible. 
Edmondston resigned his Glasgow professorship, sailed from 
England in high hope at the end of June, 1845, got round 
Cape Horn by the end of the year, and on the 23rd January, 
1846, H.M.S. Herald dropped anchor in Sua Bay, on the coast 
of Peru, close to the river Esmeraldos. Next day, after an 
expedition on shore, Mr. Edmondston was shot in the head by 
the accidental explosion of a gun, when being carried on 
the shoulders of the coxswain through the surf to one of the 
boats about to return to the ship. So died, in a moment, in 
his twenty-first year, the young Shetlander, a youth of un- 
doubted genius, and of immense promise. We see clearly the 
manner in which the death occurred; nevertheless, the dark- 
ness of mystery surrounds it, and the difficulty of accounting 
for it as a providential fact awes the thinker into silence, 

The book on the whole is ably done, and, being the work of 
the hero’s mother, is by no means overdone. Of the earlier 
years of her boy, Mrs. Edmondston speaks lovingly, but wisely ; 
of his later years, she as wisely lets the letters from and to 
her son tell his interesting story, which is altogether beautiful 
and in the end inexpressibly sad. 








THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS.* 


Historicat novels have of late years gone very much out of 
fashion. The success of Sir Walter Scott in this particular 


| line gave rise to a host of imitators, of whom G. P. R. James 





and W. Harrison Ainsworth are the best known; and the 
favour which these authors’ works received is a proof that the 
public taste was not yet surfeited. With the advent of the 
sensational school a new style was inagurated. Instead of 
going back to the ages of chivalry, or the days of the cavaliers, 
for heroes and incidents, the novelist’s characters were taken 


his actors played their part; and it was found that as much 
mystery could be woven out of the ordinary daily life of the 
nineteenth century as from the times when men wore armour 


| instead of broadcloth, and inhabited castles instead of houses. 


The legion of writers of the new school whose works issue in 
such profusion from the press are now having their day, and 
as long as a ready sale is found for their books the supply will 
of course goon. That a reaction will some day set in, and a 


_ new class of romance will supersede the present one, it does 


not require much acuteness to predict. Even literature is 
obliged to bow to the decrees of fashion, and to keep his 
place in the race the author must be prepared to go with the 
times. 

There are two kinds of historical novels. In the first, 
the author, selecting a passage of history, adheres to the text 
with scrupulous fidelity, and endeavours to depict with as much 
accuracy as possible the actors in the events described and the 
scenes where those events took place. When this is skilfully 
done the result is pleasing; the reader feels himself carried 
back into ancient times; he sees before him the great men and 
women of the past, and it may be that he closes the book 
with a sigh of regret that those glorious times have departed 
for ever. In the other class of books the author makes 
historical accuracy entirely subservient to the plot of his story. 
He deals with dates and persons in such a manner as may suit 
his purpose; his characters are persons of his own day, 
clothed in the garments of their ancestors, and speaking the 
English of Queen Victoria, with a plentiful admixture of the 
“strange oaths” and other expressions with which our fore- 
fathers are supposed to have garnished their utterances; the 
book may be amusing enough, but it is a misnomer to call it an 
historical novel. Varieties of these classes there may be, but 
the above description will comprehend them all, 

Following our own definition, we should say that the book 
now before us possesses the characteristics of both those above 
mentioned; with the first, it has accuracy as to times, places, 
and persons, and with the second the narrative it contains is 
not a piece of history at all, but an imaginary episode of pure 
fiction. The result is satisfactory, the plot abounds with 
stirring incident, while truth and correctness are not sacrificed 





* The Chaplet of Pearls ; or, The White and Black pene ny 


By the Author 
of “ The Heir of Redelyffe,"” Two vols, London; Macmillan o. 
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to effect. The tale first appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
and is now published in a complete form. Its authoress has 
long been known to the public by her “ Heir of Redclyffe,” 
and though since the publication of that book her pen has by 
no means been idle, yet we believe the present is the first 
historical novel she has written. 

The story is laid in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth of 
England and Charles IX. of France, the abettor if not the 
author of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. At the opening 
of the tale a boy and girl, Berenger Ribaumont and his cousin 
Eustacie, are betrothed to each other; they are subsequently 
married, and after a few years are separated, the Loy 
going to England and the girl remaining in France. After 
some years news comes that the wife’s relatives are about 
to obtain a dispensation from the Pope to annul the marriage. 
Berenger, nothing loth, goes to France to give his consent, 
when, accidentally meeting Eustacie at the French Court, 
he falls in love with her, and finding that her sentiments 
towards him are equally tender, they, with the assistance of the 
King and Queen of France, get married over again, This does 
not suit the designs of Eustacie’s uncle, who, intending to marry 
her to his own son Narcisse, determines to frustrate the inten- 
tions of the lovers, in which he is aided by his daughter 
Diana, a lady-in-waiting to Catherine de Medicis, the Queen’s 
mother. The young husband and wife resolve to fly to England, 
but their plans are discovered. On the first occasion Eustacie 
is detained to take part in a masquerade at the palace, and 
on the next night, when Berenger is in waiting in the Louvre, 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew breaks out, and he is attacked 
and left for dead by Narcisse. Rescued by the fidelity of his 
servants, he is carried off, and ultimately brought safe to 
England, where for many months he lies in almost a hopeless 
state. Meantime LHustacie, to whom his death has been 
reported, retires to a convent, whence she makes her 
escape, finding that the supposed death of her husband 
has but incited her uncle and cousin to renew their 
machinations. Taking refuge with some Huguenot peasants, 
a daughter is born; and as soon as she is in a fit 
state to travel, Eustacie sets forth with an aged pastor, for 
whose widowed daughter she passes, They make their way to 
La Sablerie, a town on the coast, where they find shelter in a 
Huguenot house, a letter having been sent off to Berenger’s 
relatives in England informing them of the existence of the 
widow and infant. Meantime Berenger has despatched a French 
servant to Franee with instructions to make inquiries after 
Eustacie, and to inform her of her husband’s safety. In due 
course a letter arrives stating that the marriage has been 
annulled by the Pope, and that Eustacie is about to wed Nar- 
cisse. ‘This letter, being evidently a forgery, Berenger’s sus- 
picions are aroused, and at this juncture Eustacie’s messenger 
himself makes his appearance. Berenger at once resolves to go 
to France, and his cousin Philip determines to accompany him. 
A vessel is engaged to take them to La Sablerie; but, on 
arriving at the place, nothing is found but a heap of ruins, the 
soldiers of the Duc de Guise having, a short time previously, 
attacked the town and massacred the inhabitants. Whilst pur- 
suing their journey to Paris, whither Berenger has determined 
to go, they are attacked by a band of horsemen and carried 
prisoners to the uncle’s castle, where they remain for many 
months. How their escape is at length effected, and by what 
fortunate incident the long-separated pair are once more united, 
and retribution falls upon their enemies, are told in the con- 
cluding chapters; and very satisfactory it is to find that after 
so much suffering all comes right at last. 

Such a plot as that which we have sketched must of neces- 
sity contain a large number of incidents, and the authoress has 
happily so contrived as to carry the reader’s attention with her 
to the end of the book. In fact, the interest increases as 
the tale progresses, and those who get beyond the first few 
chapters will read on to the end. The development of the 
characters of the hero and heroine in the school of adversity is 
artistic and natnral, while the descriptions of many of the 
subordinate personages are touched in with skill. Charles IX. 
and his gentle Queen, the Queen-mother, and Henri of Navarre 
are among the French personages mentioned ; while Wulsing- 
ham, the English Ambassador, and Philip Sidney stand pro- 
minently forth amongst our own countrymen. Queen Dliza- 
beth is mentioned incidentally, but does not appear upon the 
scene, the events described taking place wholly in France. The 
author is evidently no bigot. Protestant and Catholic meet with 
equal justice at her hands, and the good deeds of the Huguenot 

tor and the Romish priest are alike recorded, whilst the 
ults of both the contending parties are censured with equal 
fairness. When we add that the moral tone of the whole book 


is of a high standard, and that there is not a passage which may | 





not be read in the family—too rare a merit with novels in 
these days to be passed over without notice—we think we 
have said all that is necessary to recommend “ The Chaplet 
of Pearls” to our readers. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Word-Gossip. A Series of Familiar Essays on Words and their 
Peculiarities. By the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A., Rector of North 
Waltham, Hants. (Longmans.) 

The substance of Mr. Blackley’s little work was originally published 
in successive numbers of the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, and, 
being well received in that periodical, is now graced with the honour 
of a separate existence. The author pretends to no great depth or 
originality, and has purposely adopted a popular and amusing style, 
in the hope of securing a wider circle of readers than he might have 
obtained had he written in a more abstruse vein. It is, in fact, 
“‘Gossip” that he gives us, but gossip provocative of thought, and 
indicating a good deal of study on the part of the writer. Many of 
Mr. Blackley’s observations are truthful, and to the purpose; but 
with respect to others it would not be difficult to raise discussions. 
The book might be described as a combination of “ Trench on the 
Study of Words,” and the works of Dean Alford and Mr. Moon on 
errors of grammar and composition. It must be added that Mr. Blackley’s 
own composition is not always faultless. A critic on style should not 
have made the blunder contained in the following sentence :—“ I will at 
least promise my readers that they shall neither find me dictatorial in 
my statements, nor so bigoted to my own opinions as to hold myself 
above correction.” Here it is evident that the alternative is not 
between finding something and doing something else, but between the 
two things wiich the writer promises shall not be discovered in him. 
The sentence should therefore have run:—‘‘I will at least promise 
my readers that they shall find me neither dictatorial,” &c. If it be 
objected that this is hypercriticism, we reply that one cannot be too 
exacting with an author who aims at correcting laxities of compo- 
sition, and that a mistake which might be allowed to pass in most 
books should not be so leniently treated in a volume like Mr. 
Blackley’s. Moreover, the particular error at which we have glanced 
is so frequently committed, even by good writers, and is so likely to 
be overlooked by the unobservant, that it is specially necessary to 
point it out. ‘“ Word-Gossip,” however, is a very agreeable and 
suggestive little book, and we are glad to add it to others of the 
same class already given to the public, 





The Student’s Manual of Modern Geography, Mathematical, Physical, 
and Descriptive. By W. L. Bevan, M.A., Vicar of Hay, Author of 
“The Student’s Manual of Ancient Geography.” (John Murray.) 


Mr. Bevan seems to have produced a very comprehensive book of 
geography, comprised in one thick volume, and abounding in infor- 
mation, well arranged and excellently condensed. The volume is 
usefal as a work of reference, as well as a school-book ; and it is illus- 
trated by a number of well-exeouted woodcuts, representing the 
principal places_of the world, and calculated to interest the minds of 
young students in the literary matter. The accounts of the several 
countries are preceded by chapters on mathematical and physical 
geography,’ which set forth the leading facts of the science. 





Honoré de Balzac. Edited, with English Notes and Introductory 
Notice, by Henri van Laun, French Master in the Clagsical Depart- 
ment of Cheltenham College. (Rivingtons.) 

M. van Laun is a great admirer of Balzac, and in the present volume 
he seeks to introduce English readers to the writings of that remark- 
able novelist. He bas made his selections from “ Eugénie Grandet,’’ 
“ Béatrix,” “ La Vendetta,” “Les Chouans,” “ Le Médecin de Oam- 
pagne,” “Le Caré de Village,” and the “ Etudes Philosophiques.” 
These extracts perhaps give as good an idea of Balzac’s genius as 
could be conveyed by any short collection of passages from so volu- 
minous an author. 





A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., &c. (Triibner & Co.) 

The stupendous labour required in the production of this Dictionary, 
and the importance and value of the work, are not likely to be 
rewarded by a corresponding demand for it. Itis in such a case that 
we expect Government tostep in, and recognise the service done to it 
by such devotion to an unremaunerative task. Mr. Hunter seys that 
hia book, “ for the fires time in the history of India, places the govern- 
ing race in direct communication with eighty millions of its non- 
Aryan subjects and neighbours.” This comprehensive and careful 
work will be of scarcely leas value to philologists than to those imme- 
diately concerned in the political intercourse between the English and 
non-Aryan races; and as it is, we believe, the only book of the kind 
at all available for these purposes, we have not the least doubt that it 
will receive attention in the proper quarters. The Dictionary, we 
may add, is handsomely got up, in large 4to. 
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Nautical Magazine (The), Vol. for 1868. 8vo., 13s. 6d, 
National Reading Book. Book III, 12mo., 8d. 
New Parliament (The), Guide to the House of Commons. 16mo,, 1s, 
O’Connor (Rev. W. A.), Truth and the Church, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Oxenham (H. N.), Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. 2nd edit, Svo., 10s, 6d, 
Papers for the Schoolmaster, Vol. IV. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 
Pavillon (N.), Life of. By a Layman. Or. 8vo., 68. 
Peat’s Farmer’s Diary and Account Book, 1869, 4to., 5s, 
Pen Owen. New edit. Feap., 2s, 
Poisoning Wholesale, Retail, and for Ex tion. Cr. 8vo,, 6d, 

ope (Rev, W. B.), Discourses on the of Christ, Feap., 6s. 

ost-Office London Directo > 1869. Ro 8vo., 36a, 
Preacher's Treasury. Vol. Tir. l2mo,, 3s. 6d, 
Punch. Vol. LV. 4to., 8s. 6d. 
Reeve (Rev. J.), Family .. Feap., 3s. 6d, 
zegin a) Gl New ~ % Fee» 2. 

inson (W.), Gleanings from French Gardens, 2nd edit. Or. 8vo., 6s, 

Royal Blue Book, 1869, “12mo., 5s. ‘ 
———— Drawing-room Almanac, 1869. 8vo., 1s, 
——— Kalendar, 1869, 12mo., 5s.; or with Index, 7s. 
Rule hk H.), History of the Inguisition. 8yo0., 8s, 6d. 
Rule (The) of Faith. 32mo., roan, 1s. 6d, 
Ruxton (G.), Life in the Far West. New edit. Fcap., 1s, 
Sarum Hymnal (The). Imp. 16mo., 1s. fi. 
Schubert (Franz), Life of. By K. Von Hellbon. 2 vols, Or. 8vo., 21s. 
Scott (Sir W.), Minstrelsy of the Scottigh Borders. New edit. Cr, 8vo., 3s, 64, 


Scupoli (L.), Spiritual Combat. 32mo., 4d. 
Select Library of Fiction. A Golden . By T. Hood. Feap., 26 
Shedd (W. G.), Homiletics and Paternal Theology. “Or. 8vo., 7a. 6d 
Silver (BE. D.), Diseases of the Rectum, 10th pe Byo., Bs. 
Sick Bed Vows, and how to keep Them. Or. 8yo., 1s. 6d. 
Seer. ny ¥ b Plonghon > Takk. F 

.H.), Jobn an’s + Feap., ls, 
Taylor (E.), The Braemar Highlands. “Cr. 80, bs. 
Thomson (Kev. A.), lie ond | inistry of, By Rev. P. Landreth, 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


8 Magazine. 
Toy Book Present (The). 4to., 5s. 
Tuttiett (Rev. L ), Services and Readings in 
Verses for Holy Seasons. By C.F.A. New edit. F -» 38. 6d, 
Warren (Miss), John Knox and his Times. ai gro., ba. 
Wanls'e Gadimentery Beries.—Babine (R.), History of the Electric Telegraph. 
Webster (2.), Member of Parliament’s Aasistan . ° 
Webster's aepal Red Book, 1869, 12mo., 5s. recat 
Whitaker's anac, 1869. 12mo., ls. 6d. half bound. 
White (J. 7.), Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 

sh- Dicti Square Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


Cr, 8y0., 12s. 
p ’ Engl: . 
Whiteside (J.), Essays and Lectures, ‘cap., 5s. 











MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—At 7, THE 

BOARDING SCHOOL. After which the grand Christmas Pantomime, 

entitled ROBINSON CRUSOE; or, Friday and the Fairies. The box office is 
open from 10 till 5. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—At 7, MY WIFE'S 

OUT. Ata quarter to 8, the grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled PUSS 

IN BOOTS. Characters in the opening by the principal members of the company, 
Double troupe of pantomimists, and various novelties. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.—INTRIGUE: 
Messrs. Howe, Kendal, Clark, and Miss Fanny Wright. After which, 
HOME: Messrs. Sothern, Chippendale, Compton, Astley, &c.; Mesdames Caven- 
dish, Burke, Hill, &c. Concluding with THE FRIGHTFUL HAIR; Messrs. 
Compton, Kendal, Weathersby, Buckstone, jun., &c.; Mesdames Wright, Burke, 
Gwynn, &. Commence at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI—At 7, DID YOU EVER 
SEND YOUR WIFE TO CAMBERWELL? Mr. G. Belmore and Mrs, L. 
Murray. At a quarter te 8, MONTE CHRISTO: Mr. Fechter, Mr, Benjamin 
Webster, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. Arthur Stirling, Mr. R. Phillips, Mr, Stuart, Mr. 
Ashley, Mr. C. H. Stephenson, Mr, C. J. Smith, Mr. W. H. Eburne, Mr, R, Romer; 
Mrs, Alfred Mellon, Miss Carlotta Leclercq, and Mrs. Leigh Murray. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE.—At 7, THE SECRET. After 
which, AFTER DARK, a Tale of London Life: Mr, Viaing, Me. Walter 
Lacy, Mr. Dominick Murray; Messrs. C. Harcourt, J. G. Shore, onds, ae 
ston; Miss Emma Barnet and Miss Rose Leclereq. Coneluding with MAS 
JONES’S BIRTHDAY. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—At 7, THE FOUR MOWBRAYS: 
Master Percy Roselle, At a quarter to 8, E. T. Smith’s Pantomime, entitled 
HARLEQUIN HUMPTY DUMPTY; or, The Old Woman from Babyland ; 
Messrs. Rowella, Terry, Beckenham, &c,; Mesdames Goodall, Minnie Sydney, and 
Caroline Parkes, 


HEATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC.—At 7, SLASHER AND 

CRASHER: Messrs. G. Vincent, J. G. Taylor, and E, Atkins; Miss Schavey 
and Mrs, Caulfield, After which, at 7.45, THE YELLOW PASSPORT: Messrs, 
Neville, H. Neville, J. G. Taylor, E. Atkins, G. Vincent, H. Cooper, H, Vaughan, 
and H, Wigan; Miss Furtado, Miss Schayey, and Mrs. Caulfield. 


OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—At 7, THE SECRET 

PANEL, At a quarter to 8, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL: Messrs, 

Phelps, Coghlan, Gaston Murray, W. HN orton, &c.; Mesdames Lucy Rushton, 

Poynter, Florence Eveleigh, Meirabel, &c. Concluding with a grand ballet diver- 

 mcepe ye The Amazons’ /arewell; the celebrated Kiralfi Family, and a Corps de 
et o . 


LOBE THEATRE, STRAND.—At 7, GOOD FOR 

NOTHING. At a quarter to 8, H. J. Byron’s original comedy, in five 

acts, CYRIL’S SUCOESS: Messrs. E. Marshall arner, Vernon, David Fisher, 

Newbound, Andrews, Tindale, Hurlstone, and J. Clarke ; Mesdames C. Thorne, 
Henrade, Brennan, Behrend, Hughes, and Stephens. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE—At 7, A WIDOW 

HUNT : Messrs. Clarke, Belford, Joyce: Mesdames Bufton and Maitland, 

THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD: Messrs. Thorne, James, Robson ; 

Mesdames Goodall, Hughes, Longmore, Maitland, Claire. And HUE AND DYB; 
Mr. Thorne and Miss Newton. 


RINCE OF WALESS ROYAL THEATRE. SCHOOL : 
Collette, and’ Bancroft; Mire, Buckingtam White snd’ Muze Carlotta, Addison’ 
— by A WINNING HAZARD: Mr. Montgomery; Misses A. and B. 


AIETY THEATRE, Strand —At 7, THE TWO HARLE- 

QUINS : Miss Constance Loseby and ©. Lyall. At 7.45, ON THE CARDS: 

Mr, Alfred Wigan, Miss Madge Robertson, and M. Stuart. ROBERT DIABLE: 

Miss E. Farren, Miss Lose y, Miss Hastings, Miss Fowler; Mr. Barker, Mr, J. 
Eldred, Mr. J. Robins, Two Ballets, pal dancer, Mdile, Bossi. 


UEEN’S THEATRE ROYAL, Long Acre.—At 7, 

OT ath Wrrsdieun Misses Jane Rignold, tiverard, Maze, Montague. 

as GNOME AY : Messrs. J. L. Toole, Brough, Btephens Misses Reortea, 

H. Hodson, K. Carson, Santley, Adams, Rignold. With A RACK FOR A 
DINNER: Mr. Clayton. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HOLBORS = MIRIAM 'S CRIME : 
Messrs. E. Price, F. Drew, Parse . How an oney ; 
Mesdames Lydia Foote snd Latkin. After which, TURKO THE TERRIBLE; 
or, The Fairy Roses: Messrs. F, Hughes, W. Arthur, Brunton, and George Honey; 
Mesdames kin, Weathersby, Turner, Lovell, Ashton, Miss Fanny Josephs, &c, 
Conclude with AUNT CHARLOTTE’S MAID. 


OYALTY THEATRE, — St ¥.00, A tava UE : 

M . D Day, Danvers rs. Kouse, C. Thompson, an iss M, 

Oliver, At 9.15, THE RISK AND FALL OF RICHARD II. ; or, An Old Front 

to a New Dickey : Dewar, Danvers, Da oe Saunders Collinson, Thomp- 
son, and M, Oliver. ‘lo conclude with EVERYBODY'S HUSBAND. 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—At 7, the Pantomime of 
JACK AND JILL AND THE SLEEPING BRAUTY: Messrs. Walter 
Searle, Mat. Robson, Clingan Jones; Miss Alice Dodd, Miss E. Webster, Miss BE. 
Lenar Clown, Harry Oroueste; Harlequin, Mr. Sylvaine; Panteloon, Mr. 
Gellini ; Watteau Harlequin and Columbine the Sisters Duy 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS HOLBORN.— 





















































At halfspast 7, Oucur Catré's PERFORMING | ; 
Arena. An ELS LEOT 3 » Wy, 
Sient, afte feet in height, and his Lilliputian Army of 260 and matchless 
‘onies. 





OYAL ALFRED THEATRE. — At 746, 


the Grand 
Christmas Pantomime of DICK WHITTINGTON A C1 or, 
Harlequin Zakollums, the King of the i Islands: Messrs, or Wor. 
boys, Bernard, Dyas, Vernon and Dewar; Mesdames Graham, A, ! n, Stevens, 
Preceded 


at 7, by THE SECRET. Music by J. Giorgi, Baq. 
T. GEORGE’S THEATRE.— At half-past 7, SA VED:-Messrs. 


Granville, Liston, Lawless, Rivers; Mesdames 
Soph =~ After which, SARDANAPALUS (burlesque) : . ; 
i Bio elley, Tellett, Morton, Lyndhurst, &c: . 

( ) HEOIAR THEATRE. —THE FLYING DUTOHMAN ; 
or, Harlequin The Riddle of the Sphinx. Fiying Dutebman, Mr. 
Se gtk etapa Rig tg hye 

Howard Misues Dérling, Gerish, Howes, To conclude with ‘RESUMPT 
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On MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 25th, 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


WILL READ A SELECTION FROM 
Bis OWMW PFPOoBTIcAL WoOPLASBS. 





1. TOM DUNSTAN;; or, the Politician. | 
2. ATTORNEY SNEAK. 


3. WILLIE BAIRD. 
4, NELL. 


5. THE WAKE OF O'HARA. 
6. WIDOW MYSIE. 





Stalls, 5s. ; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Admission, 1s. 
TICKETS TO BE HAD OF ALL THE PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 








INSURANCE COMPANIES, &c. 


UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 


For Life Assurance, Annuities, and Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust, 
CuarnmMan—General Sir Frepexic Suz1n, K.H., F.R.8, 








Policies Payable During Life—Indieputable—Not Liable to Forfeiture. 





The - Naval, Military, and East India Life Department, affording peculiar 
vantages to Officers and others in the Navy and Army, end is under 
the especial Patronage of 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 





The Evrorzan Society is specially authorized by the Imperial Parliament to 
Guarantee the Fidelity of Government Officials. 





New Premium Income in 1859, 1860, 1861 .........++ £101,000 
Bs a 1862, 1863, 1964 .......0... £123,000 
aa 2 1865, 1866, 1867 .......0+00 £180,745 





Annual Income exceeds Three Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 





THE RETURN OF EACH WEEK’S NEW BUSINESS may be obtained 
at the Orricxs, or of any of the Acznts, 


The Annuity Tables offering special advantages to Annuitants, and full par- 
ticulars of the popular Principles of this Society, will be found in the New Pros- 
pectus, which will be forwarded to applicants Post Free. 

HENRY LAKE, General Manager, 





17, Warzrtoo Pracz, Patt Matt, Lonpow. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, Otp Broap Sraext, and 16 and 17, Patt Mat, Lonpon, 
EstaBLisuED 1803, 
Subscribed and Invested Capital £1,600,000, Losses paid £3,000,000, 


Fire Insurances Granted on every description of Property, at home and abroad, 
at moderate rates. 


Claims liberally and promptly settled, 





JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


COMPBHBNSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 
A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUBED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
MAY BE SEOURED BY A POLICY OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


An annual payment of £3 to £6. 5s. insures £1,000 at death, 
and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week for injury. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, 
or at the Offices, 

64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


YEOLOGY.—KINGS COLLEGE, London.— Professor 
TENNANT, F.G.8., will commence a COURSE OF LECTURES ON 
GEOLOGY, on Friday, January 22, at 9 a.m, They will be continued on each 
succeedip Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. A shorter course will be 
given on THURSDAY EVENINGS from 8 to 9, First Lecture, January 21. 
ext-book—Lyell’s Elements of Geology. Professor Tennant accompanies his 
ttudents to the public Museums, and to piaces of geological interest in the country, 
os e- Private Instruction in MINEKALOGY and GEOLOGY at his residence, 
49, Strand, 

















ICTORIA INSTITUTE ; or, PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
Ordinary Meetings, 8 p.m. 
Monday, Jan, 1 ~-Feper by Rev. ©, A. Row, M.A., on “ The Relation of 
Reas on to Philosophy, Theology, and Revelation.’ 
may Feb, 1.— aper by the Rev, Dr. Irons, on “An Aualysis of the Law of 
Human Kesponsibility. 


TF.XHE WORKING MAN’S CHURCH, St. Jcbn the 
Evangelist, St, George-in-the-Kast.—18,615 SHILLINGS REQUIRED to 





this church to be opened next month free of debt. Population entirely | 


poor, Seats allfree. Shall this appeal be made in vain? Post-office o:ders or 
stamps eqinesty cometie’ by the Incumbent Designate. Rev. J. M. Veughan, 33, 
N assau- » Commercial-road East; or may be sent to Bishop of L 





ondon’s | 
Fund, Pall-mall, marked “ Special for St. Jobn’s Church, 8t. George-ia-the | 





Desirable Freehold and Leasehold Investments, Leasehold Ground Rents, a vala 
able Annuity, and Freehold Buildiog Land. 


R. J. J. CLEMMANS & SON solicit attention to the 

undermentioned PROPERTIES, affording eligible opportunities for in- 

vestment, which will be offered to public COMPETITION, at the Auction Mart, 
Tokenhouse yard, Bank, on Weduesday, Jan. 27, at 12 for 1 :— 

In BANKRUFTCY: re Jervis.—An Annuity of £100, amply secured upon 
£2,000 East India Railway Company’s £5 per cent. Debentures, 1864, receivable 
during the life of a Jady in her 44th year; and ‘Iwo Life Policies of £800 in the 
Crown Life Office, upon the life of the same lady. , 

BROMLEY, Kent (near the L. C. and D. Railway Station).—Capital Leasehold 
Property, consisting of the Carpenters’ Arms Tavern, with large yard and skittle- 

round, and stabling, with workshops over, and Seven Cottages adjoining, situate 
in Brick-kiun-lane. 

KENTISH-TOWN, acjacent to the New Midland Railway Station.—The Lease 
of those imposing Corner Business Premises, of fine architectural elevation, with 
showy shop and comfortable dwelling apartments and domestic offices, being 254, 
Kentish Town-road, inadequately let at £120 per annum ; ground-rent, 12; lease 


80 years, 

RIN GSLAND ROAD (Vote for the County).—Two Freehold Dwelling-houses, 
being 64 snd 66, Phillip-street, Let to weekly tenants at inadequate rents, 
amounting to £41 per annum, 

HACKNEY.—A Leasehold Villa Residence, with Jarge garden and side entrance, 
being No. 10, Victoria-villas, King Edward’s-road ; a Residence, with large work- 
shop and side entrance, being Ada Cottage, Well-street; a seven-roomed Kesi- 
dence, with.cart entrance and large workshop, with yard 120ft. deep, being No, 16, 
Hedger’s-road, Hackney-wick. . 

PLAISTOW, within 10 minutes’ walk of ihe Railway Station.—Plot of Building 
Land, fronting three good roads, with a frontage of 130ft, and a depth of 80ft., 
situate in the Beaumont-road, 

SHOREDITCH.—Two large Freehold Houses, occupying a site of 2,000 square 
feet. A valuable property for converting into a factory, situate in Club-row, 
Chorch-street. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—A net Yearly Income of £64 most amply secured 
upon three houses and shops, land, &c., situate in the High-street; held for 20 
years to come, 4 in security to an annuity. 

WEST-GREEN, Tottenham (adjacent to proposed Railway Station).—Three 
very convenient Dwelliog-houses, containing six rooms, including wash-house and 
domestic offices, and garden in rear, being Nos, 11, 13, 15, Dagmar-road ; held for 
86 years at £7. 103, ground-rent for the three. 

WOOD-GREEN, within five minutes of the Railway Station and Alexandra- 
park.—Two attractive and commodious Residences, with capital peziees, being 
Nos. 1 and 2, Albert Mayes-road ; held for 97 years ; ground-rent £7 each. 

The various properties may be viewed by consent of the tenants, and particulars 
and conditions obtained by post, or otherwise, at Messrs. J, J. Clemmans & Son’s 
auction and estate offices, 13, Finsbury-equare. 

Messrs, J. J. C, & Son beg respectfully to inform thcir friends that their Estate 
Sale tekes place every month at the Mart, when they will feel happy to include 
properties, 





Winchmore-hill.— Valuable Freebold Building Estate. 


\ | ESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD will SELL by 

AUCTION, at the Mart, Bank of meer. on Wednesday, January 27, at 
1 o'clock precisely, a valuable KREEHOLD ESTATE, attractively situate in the 
rural and delightful neighbourhood of Winchmore-hill, accessible by the Great 
Northern and Great Kastern Railways, and shortly to have direct railway com- 
munication with the city, la. lr. 23p. of highly eligible Ayn | Land, with build- 
ings thereon, called Sutton-lodge, near the Green Dragon, and having a command- 
ing corner frontage of about 600 feet to Mans-lane and Vicarsmore-Jane ; and a 
very desirable Meadow of 3a. 2. 20p., also available for building p , fronting 
on the Chase and extending through into Dog Kennel-lane. Particulars shortly of 
Joho Rae, Esq., solicitor, 9, Mincing-lane, K.C,; at the Mart, Tokenbouse-yard ; 
at the King’s Head and Green Dragon, Winchmore-hill ; and of Messrs, Kdwin 
Fox & Bousefield, 24, Gresham-street, Bank, E.C., corner of Coloman-street, 


Willesden, Middlesex.—First-class Building Land, with frontages on three sides to 
the high road, 


ESSRS. BAKER & SONS will SELL by AUCTION, cn 
Friday, Jan, 22, 1869, at the Mart, Tokevhouse-yard, E.C., in one or 
more lots, by order of the Executors of the late T. Read, Esq., a valaable FREE- 
HOLD KESIATE; comprising about 24 acres of excelient building land, most 
eligibly situate, about five minutes’ walk from Willesden Parish Church, two miles 
from the Edgware-road et Kilburn, and possessing frontages of about 715 feet to 
the high road leading to London, known as Willesden-lane, It is surrounded with 
houre property, and will readily command high ground-rents, if laid out either in 
small plots tor cottages or shops, or in larger ones for semi-detached residences, 
while, as a whole, it offers a desirable site fur the erection of a public institution or 
manufactory. Willesden Station, on the New Acton branch of the Midland Rail- 
way, shurtiy to be opened for passenger traffic, is contiguous to the estate, and 
will bring it within half an hour of King’s-cross and other stations on the Metro- 
politan Kailway. May be viewed, Particulars and conditions of sale, with plaus 
attached, had of W. H. Postans, Esq., solicitor, Breatwood, Essex; at the Mart ; 
and of Messrs. Baker & Sons, Kilburn, Middlesex. 








The Masons’-hall Tavern and extensive suite of Assembly, Auction, and Billiard 
Rooms, Masons’-avenue, Basinghall-street, in the city of London, 


ESSES. DANIEL CRONIN & SONS are directed by the 
Freeholder to submit to Public Tender, at Garraway’s, Change-alley, 
London, on TUESDAY, go 1869, at half-past 1 o'clock punctually, a 
LEASE, for a term of OF m Christmas, 1868, of the whole of those cele- 
brated and convenient PREMISES; convenient as to their situation in the very 
heart of London commerce, as to their quiet position and facility of access, 
although abutticg upon the bustle of the great thoroughfares of the city, and as to 
their capacity fur avy trade requiring room, light, and judicious constraction, A 
lease will be granted to the person making the highest rental tender, such lease to 
be in conformity with a draught thereof to be uced at the time, and to be seen 
in the interval at the auctioneers’ offices. Immediate ssion may be had on 
the agreement for the lesse being eaecuted by the person whose tender shall have 
been accepted, Forms of tender, with particulars of the property, will be issued 
ov the 121h of January, end tenders filled up are to be sent to the anctioneers at 
avy time prior to the 26th of January, on which day, at the hour named, they will 
be publiely opened.—For fuither particulars, apply to Mersrs. Sampson, Samuel, 
& Kmanuel, solicitors, 36, Fiosbury-circus, E.C.; aud to the auctioneers and estate 


| agents, 1, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury -square, W.C, 
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OCIETE BELGE de BIENFAISANCE.—The THIRD 
ANNUAL DINNER, in aid of the funds of this Charity, will take place 
on the 28th of January, «at the Terminus Hotel, Cannon street, 
Sir BENJAMIN PHILLIPS in the Chair. 
The mesical arrangea:ents will be under the management of Mezsrs. G. Paque 


and W. Ganz. 

STEWARDS, 
Capt, J. Furley. 
Messrs. C. Cateaux. 
Messrs. L. Liebrecht>. 
Messrs. Leon Willmer. 
Messrs. F Lenders. 
Capt. Dighton. Messrs. Jules Houdret. 
Capt. Ellis. Messrs. P. Dekeyser, and 


Messrs. John Gerard Wieh, 11, Bury-court, St. Mary-axre, 
A. Lorsont, 97, Cannon-street. Ey 
F, Kebers (Messrs. Allard & Co.), 3, Great Winchester-buildings. 
John Murray, 7, aed 
J. Meugens, 22, Commercial Sale Rooms, 
Of whom tickets, 21s., may be had. 


K ARNEST APPEAL FOR ADDITIONAL SCHOOL 

ACCOMMODATION .—The District of St. Michael’s, Islington, contains a 
population of nearly 10,000. The existing schools can only receive about 100 children, 
#nd gre to a great extent filed by the better class, but besides these, there are a 
very large number of negiected chiléren, for whom there is owner f no school 
accommodation. An opportanity now occurs to remedy this state of things. A 
site has heen lent for an iron school room, and for a sum of a £100 a room, 
sufficientiy large, can be obtained, in which it is hoped, with God's biessing, b 
means of » ragged scho«.] and special services adapted to the neighbourhood, bot 
old and young may be gathered into the fuld of Christ, The fullest particulars will 
be g adly given by Rev. 8. B. Sealy, the Vicar. Address 19, Arundel-square, Barns- 
bury, N. N.B. Parcels of clotbing will be gratefully received. 


OST URGENT.—The BLUEGATE-FIELDS’ RAGGED 
SCHOOLS are situate in the perish of Shadweil, E., adjoining the no- 
torious Ratcliff-highway. Upwards of 400 neglected children but fur these schools 
would be quite uncared for. The terrible destitution of these ‘‘ poor ones”’ cal's 
for sympathy. The Committee need FUNDS. Help is earnestly sought. Who 
will aid W. H. HAICHAKD, Hon, Secretary, 
No, 44, Pigott-street, East-India-road, F. 


TRHE BOYS’ HOME, Certified Industrial School for 
Destitute Boys not Convicted cf Crime, all of whom are lodged, clothed, 
fed, trained to konest industry, and then provided with a livelihood. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS very thankfully received by 
GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Esq., Tressurer, 








Lieut,-Col. Lloyd Lindsey. 
Lieut.-Col. James Thomson, 
Major Irvine. 

Captain Styan. 

Capt. Scrivener. 











The Boys’ Home, Regent’s-park-road, N.W, 
The Printed Report of this Charity will be sent post free to any person ‘n Great 
Britain or Ireland. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
Patron—The QUEEN, 
It shelters the orphans of those once in prosperity. 
It receives them in infancy, and retains them until 14 or 15 years of age. 
It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. 
It has received 2,351 fatherless children since 1827. 
It depends upon voluntary contributions for nine-tenths of its income. 
It pleads for those who sre too young to plead for themselves. 
Forms for nomi: ating candidates for the May Election, when 30 children will be 
adm tied, can be obtained at the office. 
Life subscription for two votes, £10s. 108.; for one vote, £5, 5s. 
Annual subrcripticn for two rotes, £1. 1e.; for one vote, 10s. 64. 


Offices: 100, Fleet-street, E.C. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary, 
Ls DON ORPHAN ASYLUM, Clapton. Instituted 1813, 


for the Maintenance, Clothing, and E-iucauon of Fatherless Children of 
either sex, and wherever resident. 
Orpbans are eligiole between the ages of 7 and 11, beiog retained until 15. 
The next Election occurs on the 25th January, 1-69. 
12 girls and 23 boys are to be elected. The voting papers will be is:ued on or 
about the 4th proximo. 
Forms of spplication may be had at the office. 
77 Orphans have been admitted this year. 
411 Orphans are now in the Asylum, 
3,256 ieee have been already assisted. 
CONTRIBUTIONS in sid of the current expenditure will be gratefully received, 
as the Charity depends mainly on voluntary aid. 
Annual subscrip'ion for ove vote, 10s. 6d.; for two votes, £1. 1s, 
Life ditto for one vote, £5. 58.; for two votes, £10, 10s. 
JOHN GODDING, M.A., Hon. Sec. 
JAMES KOGERS, Secretary. 
No. 1, 8t, Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. 


ONDON DIOCESAN PENITENTIARY, Highgate.— 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the amount of above £4 0 are urgentiy needed to 
meet the balance of expenses for the past year. 


January, 1869. Treasurer, RICHARD TWINING, Esq., 215, Stran?d, W.C. 


KICESTER-SQUARE SOUP KITCHEN and REFUGE, 
Ham-yard, Great Windmill-street, St. James's, W. Established 1845, 

Open throughout the year perfectly free. 

The Committee invite the AiD of the charitable in relieving the distress of needy 
families and destitute persons, as the fu: ds have been quite expended in the en- 
ceavour to meet present urgent demands, 

Contributions ee received by the bankers, Messrs. Barnetts, Lombard- 
age T Union Bank, Pall-mall east; Messrs. Hatchard; or by the Secretary at 

e office, 


EFUGES and HOMES of LONDON.—The Council of 
the REFORMATORY and REFUGE UNION are not raising their 
ae FUND, from which they make grants towards the support of these 
Institutions, 
They need £2,000 to meet the usual winter applications, 
CONTRIBUTIONS thenkfully received by 
ARTHUR MILLS. Hon, 
GEORGE HANBURY, 5S Bees. 
CHARLES R, FORD, Secretary. 





Wanstead. 

















No. 24, New-street, Spring-gardens, 8.W. 
ROVIDENCE (ROW) NIGHT REFUGE, for Homeless 


: Men, Women, and Children, Crispin-strret, and Raven-row, Bishopsgate 
without, N.E.—The new Refuge has been opened, and is crowded every night. 
More than 100,000 nights’ lodgings, with suppers and breakfa-ts. bave been given 
to the poor, without any distinction of religion. DONATIONS are earnestly 
requerted, and will be gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. Daniel Gilbert, D.D., 
22, Vinsbory-circus, E.C.; Charles Jemes For, Esq , M.D., 27, Fiasbury-circus, 
K.C.; or Wm. Francis Jones, Eeq., 21, City-road, E.C, 
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IFEBOAT SERVICES.— During the storms of the year 

1868 the NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION gontributed to the 

saving Of 861 lives from var ove ehipwrecks and £5 vessels from destruction. The 

Committee earnestly APPEAL for assistance to meet the continued heavy demands 

on their 194 lifeboat establishments. Cortributions will be thankfully received by 

Meesrs. Willis & Co.; Coutts & Co.; Herries & Co.; by all the other London and 

country bankers; and by the Secretary, Richerd Lewis, E:q., at the Institution, 
14, John-etreet, Adelphi, London. 


EW YEAR APPEAL.— METROPOLITAN FREE 
HO*PITAL, Devonshire-square, Bishopegate-street, City, N.E. (instituted 
1836), for the immediate gratuitous relief of the sick poor of every nation and creed 
without the delay of a letter of recommendation. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G., &c. 
FUNDS are urgently required to provide for the necessities of the season. 
Treasurer—Jno. Gurney Hoare, Esq., 62, Lombard-street, E.C. 
GEO, CROXTON, Secretary. 


EIGHTON-ROAD f£OUP KITCHEN, Kentish-town.— 

The Committee earnestly APPEAL to the public for HELP. Funds are 

reatly needed to meet the daily demand for relief, the distress among the poor 

in this neighbourbood being very great, Contributions may be sent to the 

Treasurer, F. D. Poulter, Esq., 8, Hilldrop-road; or to the National Bank, 
Camden-town Branch. GEO, BROOKEMER, Hon, Secretary. 


PECIAL APPEAL.— FIELD-LANE REFUGES for the 
HOMELESS POOR, &c. 

President—The Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G, 
Vice-President—His Grace the Duke of ARGYLL. 
Jreasurer—Geor,e Moore, Esq. 

«Since the passing of the Casual Ward Acts the Committee of the above instita- 
tion has directed its efforts to relieve and reinstate in the former positions the 
homeless poor of London, snd t» give industrial and religious training to the 
children of its miserable neighbourhood. 

This « ffort. continued during a year of great distress, through want of employ- 
ment, bas exhausted its resources, and compelled the Committee to borrow money 
to pay the October current expenres. 

More than 50,000 persons have benefited by its effurts during the year, and 
1,600 children been taught gratuitous'y in its day, evening, and industrial schools. 
esauk are now urgeatly NEEDED, and earnestly appealed for to carry on 

@ work, 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the bankers, Messrs. Ransom & Co, 
Pall-mall East; Barclay, Bevan, & Co., Lombard-street; or by the Hon, Sec., 
Mr. Samuel Tawell, 31, St. Paul’s-churvhyard, 














ITY DISPENSARY, 46, Watling street, E.C.—A GENERAL 
MEETING of the Gc vernors of this [nstitation will be held at the Disp»nsary, 
on Wednesday next, the 20:h of January, when a report for the past yea: wi'l be 
presented, and a Committee elected for the year ensuing. 
WILLIAM TYLER, Secretary. 
City Dispensary, 46, Watling-street, E.C., January 12th, 1869, 


yas SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
16, Ludgate-hill, E.0, 
President—The Right Hon, the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
This Society supplies weet spplisnees, cratches, elastic stockings, and every 
other description of mechanics] support gratuitously to the deserving poor in sil 
parts of the kingdom, who, by reason of disease or accident, are partially or 
entirely prevented from per‘orming their daily labour, but who, by the help of 
som surgical appliance, may be enabled to work in comfort for their own support, 
Subscnbers of 10s. 6d. and donors of five guineas will be entitled to two recom- 
mendations during the year. 
SU BSCRIPTIONS avd DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be thank- 
ully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard-street ; or by the 


Secretary, at the offices of the Suciety, 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


HE HONORARY SECRETARIES of the CHURCH 
PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION earnestly PLEAD fora PORTION 
of the ALMS given away at this season, 283 penitentiarics and houses of refage, 
with roum for more than 650 penitents, sre vow in union, and greatly need such 
annual support as the funds of the Association allow it to supply. 
G, C. CAMPBELL, 
E. L. BIRKRTT, M.D., 
THOMAS WODKHOUSE, 





Offices, 





} ton, Secs. 
Office, 32, Saciville-street, W. 


B RITISH HOME for J]NCURABLES, Clapham Rise. 
Patroness—H.R.H. the Princess of WALES. 
President—The Viscount HOLMESDALE, M.P, 


APPEAL, 


This Institution was established to make provision for persons afflicted with in- 
curable disease, either by providing them with a home for life, with good nursing 
and skilled medical aitendarce, or by tLe grant of pensions of £20 per annum to 
such as, with some help from relatives or friends, may be able to remain in their 
own cherished homes, P 

The Home was opened in the au‘umn of 1863; and 77 patients have already been 
aimitted, aud 118 annuitants have been elected, 

The Board of Management ea:nestly appeal on behalf of this Institution for a 
share of the Christmas bounty of a benevolent public, 

The Institution is opened every day for inspection, and a visit to it is respectfully 
invited. 

All infurmation given, and forms of application issued, by the Secretary. 

Offices: 73, Cheaps.de, H.C. EDWD. WEAVER. Secretary. 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, & Co., 54, Lombard-street, E.C, ; and Messrs, 
Drummond, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


OYAL NATIONAL HOSPITAL, at Margate, solely fur 
relief and cure of scrofulous dise s+, estabiished in 1796. 250 bed+, about 
to be increased to 300. About 1,000 patients’ are anvually under treatment for 
scrofulous disease, Open sea-bathing, Lot avd cold baths, nourishing food, and 
medical advice are provided by this long-established Charity, which is dependent 
for its supp: rt upon DONATIONS, Anvual Subscriptions, and Legacies, receivable 
by Mr. Thoropson, Secretary, at the «fice, No. 1, Queen-etreet, Cheapside; the 
Kev. John Hodgeon, M.A., 3, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster; Messrs, Willis & 
Co., 76, Lombard-street; and Messrs. Coutts & Co.; and at the Hospital, 
Margate. 


EST LONDON HOSPITAL, Hammersmith, W. 
Presidents: His Grace the Archbishop of CANTEKBURY; His Grace 
the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, KG. 
The heavy demsnds made upon the resources of this Hospital by the greatly 
increased number of in and out patients oblige the Committee to APPEAL to tho 
benevolent for ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTiONS and DONATIONS, which will 
be thankfully received by the foil. wing bankers, viz. :—Mesars. Herries, Farqubar, 
& Co., 16, 8t. Jomes’s-street, S.W. ; the Metropolitan Baok, Hammersmith branch, 
and by the Secretary at the Hospital. 














OME for LITTLE BOYS.—193 Little Boys once homeless 


and destitute, or in danger of falling into crime, are now being fed, 
clothed, lodged, educated, and taught to earn their own living in the seven family 
Homes, FUNDS are urgently needed to euj-port them, Gontributions will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths, 1, Lombard- 
street; by the Treasurer, W. Il. Willans, Esq., 36, Coleman-street; and st the 
Office, 11, Buckingham street, Strand. 


A. 0, CHARLES, Hon. See, 


ITY of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 
CHEST, Victoris-park.—The Committee very esrnestly APPEAL fur 
FUNDS, which are now urgently required to meet the heavy expenses of the 
The Hoepital d ds entire! voluntery sepport 
e Hospital depends entirely on volunte c 

Sehere Messrs. Barc'ay, Seven, 8 Cur. 4, Lombard-street. 
HENRY SEWouLL, Hon. Bec, 





Offices, 24, Fin: bury-circus, RICHARD P, SLATER, Seo. 
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ROYAL CLAN TARTAN 


WAREHOUSE, LONDON. 





LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN DRESSES and SHAWLS, Scotch Tweeds, and Linsey 
Woolseys of SCOTT ADIE’S Original Handloom Weaving, 


Are now on view, in the largest choice for the present season, and are well adapted for Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, and Continental Travelling ; 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Manufactured of Pure Highland Wools; 
Shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and natural colours of the Wool, in textures suited for all seasons and climates. 


Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 


SscoTT ADIN, 115, RHOGHNT STRAT. 


Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY, 





WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER 


(By APPOINTMENT) TO 


HRH. THH PRINCE OF WALES, 


Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. 


STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, | STOVES AND FENDERS, 
NICKEL SILVER and 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS 


. KITCHEN RANGES, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 


LAMPS, GASELIERS, 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, | IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
TABLE CUTLERY B 


EDDING and BED-HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 


CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 
TURNERY GOODS. 


BATHS and TOILET WARE, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the TWENTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, at 
39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6, Perry’s Place; and 1, Newman Yard, LONDON. 





HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL HOME for NURSING, 


adjoining the Hospital, is now in process of construction, 


Donations already subscribed amount to about .............+. £3,300 
Balance required to make up £6,660, at which price the 
building is contracted for  .....c..scsesescessersecseeecenensecees £3,360 


- DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Secretary, at the Hospital; or 
by Messrs. Coutts and Co,, 59, Strand. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, Berners-street, W.—The 
Weekly Board earnestly solicit increased SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONA- 

TIONS to meet heavy current expenses. Funds are much wanted. 

HENRY N, CUSTANCE, Secretary and Superintendent. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL (CANCER WARDS), 
” Rernare-ctveet, W.—The Weekly Board APPEAL for AID, and increased 
Danbete—Mesers. Coutts, Messrs. Hoare, Messrs. Drummond, and Messrs, Scott. 


hae THOUSAND SICK POOR are annually relieved at the 
WESTMINSTER GENERAL DISPENSARY. FUNDS are greatly 
needed, and will be thankfully received at the Dispensary, Gerrard-street, Soho, 


by Messrs. Ransom & Co., Pall-mall East ; or the Treasurer, T. F. Blackwell, Esq. 
2 


Sobo-square 
Thankfully received :—W. H. Smith, Esq., £10. 10s.; Messrs. Combe & Co., 
£10. 10s.; Two Ladies, £2.; G. R., £5. 


ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn.—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to defray the 
heavy current expenses, Assistance is urgently needed. 
F, ALFRED BEDWELL, Vice-Chairman, 
JAMES 8. BLYTH, Secretary. 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand.—The 
Governors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE for this oo which is in 
great need .f funds, HENRY WOOLOOTT, Secretary. 


OYAL HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the CHEST 
City-road.—ASSISTANCE is greatly NEEDED, to meet the heavy curren 
expenses of the Hospital, Bankers—Glyn, Mills, and Co. 
CHARLES L. KEMP, Secretary. 


REAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, Caledonian-road, N.— 
Several beds in the New Hospital Buildings cannot be occupied for WANT 
of FUNDS. 590,093 patients have been oollenett 
:; F, SMITH, Esq., Hon, Secretary. 

GEORGE REID: Secretary. 


ENTRAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. septowing 6,000 fresh cases annually), greatly needs 
assistance. CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited, and may be paid to 
William Banbury, Esq., Treasurer, 77, Lombard-street, or to 
DAVID EVANS, Secretary. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT.—Paris and 
Havre Exhibition Gold Medals.—CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig, the inventor's, ature being on every jar, accompanied by full 
printed directions. About 70 Pinte of excellent beef-tea for 1ls., the t 
reduced retail price per pound, Finest, most convenient, and by far the 
cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made dishes, and sauces, Sold 
wy s Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship Chandlers and Provision 
e ers, 






































LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE 
[§ most refreshing and invigorating.—Exclusive, very important; 


rare and valuable are its properties also in curing bilious, sick, or nervous 
headache, in scarlet, typhus fevers, or other blood poisons. Drs. Johnson and 
Turley state in their lectures that for these it is a specific, ‘no other need 
be given.”’—Soid by chemists, and the maker, 113, Holborn Hill, London, B.C, 





ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.— Extraordinary cures 

of paralysis, rheumatism, Joss of murcular power, indigestion, debility, 
asthma, tic, Ac. Send two stamps to Mr. HALSE, No. 40, Addison-road, Kensing- 
ton, for his pampblet, which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 


cures. Invalides will be astonished at its contents, 


H OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS are an infallible 

remedy for bad legs and all kinds of wounds. The rising sale of these 
invaluable medicines, in every part of the civilised world, is the most convinci 

of their +fficacy, They speedily cure bad legs, old wounds, scrofula, 

of the skin, Thousands of persons suffering these dreadful maladies 

have been cured by these medicaments after every other means had failed ; and it 

isa fact, beyond all doubt, and there is no case, however obstinate, or however 

long standing, but may be quickly relieved, and ultimately cured, b these wonder- 

ful medicines. Their united action is irresistible. More need not be ssid in their 





praise, Let those who doubt their excellence give them a trial. 





HOBBS, HART, & CO,, 
NO. 76, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


LOCKS—for Houser, Hotels, and Railway Offices, from 2s, to 16s, ; for Mansions 
and Banks, 8s, to 60s.—adapted for all purposes, ; 
FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, for private use, 20 to 36 inches, £4, to £10,; for 
Offices, 24 to 72 inches, £10, to £120. 
H.H., & Co, solicit an examination ( ially by engineers) of their three 
entirely NEW PRINCIPLES of construction for security of Safes and Doors. See 
Report in Retail List of Prices. 





ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


EDWARD LONDON, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH-LOADERS. 
SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 

RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 

Repairs of every description, 74 Se eaticiey necessary for Sportsmen and 


51, LONDON WALL, LONDON. 
FILMER’S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, AND SOFAS. 


THE BEST MADE, 


300 different shapes constantly on view for selection and immediate delivery. Easy 
Chairs made to any shape on approval, 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers. 
$1 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35, Charles-street, 
An Lllustrated Catalogue post free. 


Tue ALBERTA NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market, Price, from Six Guineas, 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These celebrated Machines are unrivalled. Price, £6. 6s. 


THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, 


These Machines are on the most approved principles. Price Four Guineas. 
No Lady should purchase without seeing the above, Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 148, Holborn Bars, London. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
for 
Children’s diet. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 














CORN FLOUR 
to thicken 
Sauces. 
CAUTION. 
To obtain extra profit by the sale, other qualities are sometimes audaciously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs, ‘The only Good Sauce,”’ 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. | Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS, on all bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World, 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Messrs. Smrtu, Exper, & Co., Publishers, 





—_, 


have removed to 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





O CHARGE FOR ENGRAVING STEEL DIES, with 
ARMS, CREST, MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be given for a 

ream of the very best paper and 500 envelopes, at £1. 1s.; all stamped free, and 
sent to eo pare of the kingdom for P.O. order.—T, CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, W.C. 


NEW SHEETS of COMIC MONOGRAMS.—80 Regimental 

Crests, 78.; 144 Navy Crests and Mottoes, 10s. 6d.; 84 Comic Monograms, 
7s.; 2 Sheets Royal Famivy, 2s.; 24 Crests, Arms of Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every 
Marquis, Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, 1s. each sheet, in Colours.— 
T. CULLETON, Her Majesty’s Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St, 
Martin’s-lane), W.C. 








ISITING CARDS by CULLETON.—Fifty, best quality, 

post-free, 2s, 3d., including the engraving of copper-plate ; Wedding Cards, 
= each, fifty embossed envelopes with maiden name, T3s. 6d., post-free.—T, 
CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cooubamenaieseh (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 





ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN.— By 


means of this invention every kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked 
with crest, monogram, or address. Any one can use them. Initial plate, 1s.; 
Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest plate, 5s. With full directions, 
sent post-free on receipt of stamps.—T. CU TON, Seal Engraver and Die- 
sinker to the Admiralty and Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane). 


F. DIXON TAYLOR 





Solicits attention to his 

Greek Wines......... from 16s, per. doz. ; Sherry...........00+ +» from 18s. per. doz, 
Hungarian Wines.. ,, 168. 4, Sparkling Hock ... 4, 368. 45 
GRIPE tenececccceccssone 99 128. - (very superior.) 
Burgundy .........00 >» 188. os Sparkling Moselle.. ,, 36s, 9 
Champegne ......... 99 908. 99 (very superior.) 

(recommended.) Hock (still) s.scorsee 59 248 5 
Port Feet eT eee eee eeeeeeeee > 18s, 3s Moselle (still) seteee ”” 24s. ” 


P. 0, O. payable at General Post-Ofice. Cross Cheques, London and County. 
Terms Cash. 


F. DIXON TAYLOR, 
72, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 


At 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths..........0:..ss0essssse00e 428., 488,, 608., 728., Sds., O68, 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 


Superior Golden Sherry ........:cecvercccsereeseeeeeces peongennoeqnocs eovesece secsvese 368, and 428, 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Ries tetas+siebasneseeveiaboccnene 488., 64s,, and 60s. 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 24s., 30s., 36s., 428., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 
Port from first-class Shippers ..........:csssseescseseseeseees posoncccenee pesepocee 30s., 368,, 428. 
Very Choice Old Port ...sccccccscssscreeeee necceceneccosoncs sessessesesseeess 408.9 608., 728., 846, 


CHAMPAGNE 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Braunbe > Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 608., 668., 788.; very choice 
Champagne, 66s., 78s. ; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Fro tignac, Vermuth, Constantia, 
Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines. 

Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and 84s. per dozen, 

Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 


On receipt of a post-cflice order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded 


immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING’S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1667.) 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 18665. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. — This celebrated old Irish 

’ Whisky gained’the Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, 

delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s, 8d., at the retail houses in 

London; by the Agents in the —— towns in England; or wholesale at 8 

Great Windmill-street, London, W. bserve the red seal, pink label, an 
cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





Neste ees IMPOS SIBL E! 


AGUA AMARELLA 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
. MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent Chemists, succeeded in 
perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the Public in a more con- 
centrated form, and at a lower price. 


Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also 5s., 7s, 6d., or 156. each, with brush. 
Red Bull Wharf, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 





J GOSNELL & CO”’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
@ is greatlysuperior to any Tooth Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like 
ene | rotects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
JOHN GOSN ELL & CO.’8 ae Highly Scented Toilet and Nursery 
owder. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GILLOTT 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he bas introduced s 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, quality of 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation 
and defy competition. . 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; they 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the facsimile 
of his signature. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 








NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books continue to be added to MUDIR’ 
SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases, and an ample supply is dine - 2 be 
all the Principal Fortheoming Works as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


More than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Surplus Copies of Recent Boo 
including a large Selection of Works of the Best Authors in Reoomonnel Bindings’ 
> 











adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries, are on sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAR 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Crty Orrics—4, Kina Srregt, CuHrarsipx. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 


Published every Saturday. 82 pages. Price Twopence. 
Coytsnts oF No, 382, Janvary 16, 1269, 





Homa :— ITaty :— 
The Approach of the Ballot. The Tax Riots in Italy, 
Disunion in the Chureb. Pe bi, ae 
The Board of Trade and the Bottle- | *7®*®*:— 
. ~~ —, 2s ane oe The Conference, 
tate Purchase of the Iria ailways, 
The Musical Pitch Controversy. 7 | ConnzsronpEnce. 
The Judge and Jury Society—Con- | LiTzRaturx. 
viction of Lord Chief Baron.” MiscBLLANEOUS :— 
The Growth and Treatment of Conjugal Tiffs 


Pauperism. 

The Meeting of Ritualists at Free- 
masons’ Hall, 

The Weekir Press on the Law of 
Primogeniture. 

Mr. Gladstone and the Americans. 

Crime in the United States. 

A Plea for the Toilet, 


The Empire of Novels, 

Mature Sirens. 

The Culture of the Vine againat Walls. 
Who are Insane ? 

Lucky end Unlucky People. 

After a Funeral. 

Odd Fish, 

The European Situation, 


AMERICA :— eomaeneeire | Mythology. 
andering Westward 
Me, Rowdy ohnson end the /  Peu and the Spanish Court. 


Pictures in the Clouds, 
The Upshot of the Elections, 
Artificial Spray and its Uses, 


The French Budget. Norapitia. 
European Disquietude. Dx Omainus Reser, 
Subscriptions, 13s. per anvum; 68, 6d. half-year, 
OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREBT, STRAND, W.C. 


General Grant’s Appointments and 
Financial Policy. 


Franck :— 








HE LIFE and WRITINGS of the Rev. ARTHUR O'LEARY. 
By the REV. M. B, BULKLEY, Cork, 


JAMES DUFFY, 15, Wellington-quay, Dublin, and 22, Paternoster-row, London, 
To be had of all Booksellers. , 





Just Ready, Price Sixpence, 


In an Illuminated Wrapper, beautifully’printed in Old Btyle Type, on 
Fine Ceed Paper, with red edges, : 


VERYBODY’S YEAR-BOOK; an Annual for 1869: 

Comprising an Almanack and Calendar of Events for the Year; Poetry of 
the Seasons; A Treasury of Popular Facts and Business Information for D 
Reference ; Modest Family Fare for Every Day in the Year; Recipes for 
Cookery, Made Dishes, Game and Poultry, Pastry, &c.; Practical Hints on 
Window Gardening ; Anecdotes of Political Life, the Court and Fashion, Clergy- 
men, Inventors, and Musicians; Latin, French, and Italian Quotations in common 
use; a few Parliamentary Facts and Figures; Horses and Horse-racing; Weather 
Wisdom; Household Information: How to Choose a House; Hints on the Law 
of Landlord and Tenant; Hints to Mistresses on the Lew of Master and Servant ; 
and Hints on Life and Fire Assurance; Plain Answers to Pertinent Questions ; 
and a mass of carefully-edited information expressly compiled for work, 
Useful to Everybody all the Year Round, 


WYMAN & SONS, 74-5, Great Queen-street, London, W.O, 
and of all Booksellers. 





DR. LIONEL BEALE’S WORKS. 


N KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY DEPOSITS, and 
CALCULOUS DISORDERS. Third Edition, 26s. [ October 1, 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS. 


THE MICROSOOPE in MEDICINE. Third Edition, 16s, 
JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. Fourth Edition, 
price 21s. HARRISON, Pall Mall. [Vow ready. 


THE LIVER: its Diseases, and their Treatment. 
[ Preparing. 


These Works contain the reeults of Original Investigation, and are Illustrated 
with upwards of 1,500 Figures, carefully copied from Nature, 





Red Bull Wharf, 3, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C, 
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Now ready, in 8vo., with Illustrations, 15s. 
THE SUNNY SOUTH: AN AUTUMN IN SPAIN 
AND MAJORCA, By Captsin J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S, 


** A bright and sunny book of travel, fu'l of attraction. The work is a succession 
of brillisnt p'ctures, which will equ |'y intereet the sporteman, the naturalist, the 
dilettante, and the travel'er.”— United Service Ma;azine. 


HURST & BLACKBETT, Pah! shers, 13, Great Marlboroagh-street. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
META’S FAITH. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 


3 vols, 


KATHLEEN. By the Author of “ Raymond’s 
Heroine.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“We cordially recommend ‘Kathleen’ to our readers, It is one of the best 
novels that we have read for some time,””"— Times. 


WIFE AND CHILD. By Miss Whitty. 3 vols. 
“* An exceedingly clever novel, charmingly written.” —Messenger, 
THE CROWN OF A LIFE. By the Author of 


“ Agnes Tremone,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ A very good novel, Healthy in tone, and interesting in its story.”"—Post. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author of 


* Jobn Halifax, Geutleman,” Ac. 3 vols, 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. By the Author of 


** Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 


F A NOBLE LIFE. By the 
ay = Eprzige. a by Tenniel. 5s, bound. y 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


USED AT 


ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER, AND RUGBY. 

















L. 
YONGE’S NEW VIRGIL. 


With the Notes of HAWTREY, KEW, and MUNRO. Post 8vo., 4s, 6d. 


II. 
YONGE’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Post 8yo., 9s. 6d. 


YONGE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Post 8vo., 7s. 6d, Or the two together, strongly bound in roan, 15s, 
Ill, 


ANDROMACHE OF EURIPIDES. 


By the Rev. C. HAWKINS, D.C.L., Ch. Ch. (Oxon), and one of the Upper 
asters of Christ's Hospital, London, 43, 6d. 


IV 


SIR FE. CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES OF THK WORLD.—FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO, 
A HANDY EDITION. Crown 8vo., 6s, 





NOVELS IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ONE FOOT ASHORE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ FLIRTS AND FLIRT3.” 3 vols, 


BRIERIE LANGTON. 


A STORY OF '52 TO '55. 


DIANA CRESCENT. 

By the Author of “MARY POWELL.” 2 rols. 
SMOKE ; 

Or, LIFE AT BADEN-BADEN, 3 vols, Jast ready, 


THE RIVALS. 


By the Author of “ NODDEBO PARSONAGE.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Buriinoton Srreer. 





Next Week. Demy 8ro. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: 
AN BSSAY IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CRITICISM. 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, with a Preface and Alterations. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. * 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-place, 


JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 
No. LXXIV., for JANUARY, price 2s. 


ConTENTS. 
M. T. B. Spracus—On the Valuation cf Reversionary Life Interests, 
Dr, a, Kannza—On the Average Risk attaching to the grant of Assurances upon 
ves. 
German Life Asenrance Institute, 
Home and Foreign Intelligence, 
Notices of New Books—** The Law of Fire Insurance.” 
Correspondence. 


London : CHARLES & EDWIN LAYTON, 150, Fleet-street ; Depédt for 
Books on Assurance Life, Fire, aud Marine. 














NEW WORKS. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCLXIIT., JANUARY. &vo., price €s. 
ContTznTs. ’ 





I. SPAIN UNDER CHARLES IT. 
II. LORD KINGSDOWN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR. 
III. CHZ8ARIAN ROME. 
IV. TRENCH’S R&ALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. 
V. THE LEGEND OF TELL ANDO RUTLI. 
VI. GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS. 
VII, DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S 
VIIt, HUNTER’S ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 
IX. GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 
X. MR. BRIGST’'S SPEECHES, THE NEW MINISTRY. 


2. 
‘[‘HIRD LETTER to the Right Hon. C. S. 


~ _FORTESCUE, M.P. On the STATE of IRELAND. By JOAN FARL 
RUSSELL, K.G. 6vo. {In a few days, 


3. 
SECOND EDITION of Rev. M. MAC- 


_~.. COLL’S LETTER onthe DISESTABLISHMENT of the IRISH CHURCH, 
intitled Is there not a Cause?” 8vo. Price 2s. 6d, 


[RELAND in 1868 the BATTLEFIELD 


for ENGLISH PARTY STRIFE. By GERALD FITZGIBBON, Esq. 
Second E. ition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


6. 
HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By WILLIAM LONGMAN, Aathor of “ Lectures on 
the Hietory of England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Edward II, 
2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, Maps, and other Iilustrations. [On the 28th inst, 


6. 
LIVES of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, 


including Lady Ja'e Grey and her Sisters, By AGNES STRICKLAND 
With a Portrait of Lady Katharine Grey and other Lilustrations. Post 8vo. 128.64 


7. 
MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. By 


Baroness BUNSEN. New Rédition, slightly abridged for General Readers ; 
with 2 Portraits and 2 Woodcuts, 2 vols., post 8vo, Price 21s, [Nearly ready. 


8. 
THE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Translated from the German of K. VON HELLBORN by A. D. COLE. 
RIDGE, M.A. With an Appendix by G, GROVE, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo., with 
Portrait. Price 21s. 


9. 
REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS.- 


SOHN, By ELISE POLKO. Translated by Lady Wattacz. With 
Additional Letters to English Correspondents. Post 8vo., with Portrait and 
View. Price 10s. 6d. 


10. 
Q)UTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of 


THCUGHT: a Treatise on Pare and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev 
W, THOMSON, D.D., Archbishop of York, Ninth Thoussud. Crown 8vo , 5e, 6d* 


a2. 
W ORD-GOSSIP: a Series of Familiar 


Essays on Words and their Peculiarities, By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, 
M.A., Fesp. 8vo. Price 5s, 


12, 
[HE JUNIOR SCHOLAR’S Complete 


LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By tne Rev, 
J.T. WHITE, D.D, Square 12mo., pp. 1,058, Price 12s. [On Tuesday nest, 


The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s, 6:'. 
Beparately { the Latin-English Dictionary, ouee 7s, 6d, 


13, 
[HE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Descrip- 


tion of Man and Natore in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe, 
By Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG, 8vo. With many Lilustrations. 
[In a few days. 


14. 
[THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of 


LONDON: Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and Islirgton, 
By WILLIAM HOWIIT. Square Crowa 8v0. With many W oodcuts. ‘ 
[In a few days, 


15, 
(SHANGED ASPECTS of UNCHANGED 


TRUTHS: Memorials of St. Andrew's Sundays. By the Author cf “ Recre- 
ations of a Country Parson.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


16, 


[,ESSONS of MIDDLE AGE. By the 


same Author. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., 33, 64, 


17. 
HINTS on HOUSE TASTE in FURNI- 


TURK, UPHOLSTERY, and other De'uils. By C. L, EASTLAKE, 
Architect. With about 90 Tilustrations. Square crown 8vo., price 183, @ 


18, 


(ABINET EDITION of NOVELS and 


TALES by G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE — 


The Gladiators, 5s. Holmby House, 5s. 
Digby Grand, 5s. Good for Nothing, 6s. 
Kate Coventry, 5s. The Queen Maries, 6s, 
General Boance, 5s. The Interpreter, 53, 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 
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